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TEENAGE  DRUG  ABUSE: 
THE  RECENT  UPSURGE 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:27  p.m.,  in  room 
SH-216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Senators  Grassley,  Thompson,  DeWine,  Biden,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Shelby  [ex  officio]. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  begin  this  hearing  on  teenage 
drug  use  and  the  recent  upward  trends,  but  I  think  because  Sen- 
ator Thompson  has  to  go  to  the  floor  to  preside,  I  am  going  to  give 
him  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  and  then  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  myself  will  have  statements.  So  we  will  turn 
to  you,  Senator  Thompson,  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRED  THOMPSON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Government  must  resume  the  largely  abandoned  war 
against  teen  drug  abuse.  In  the  last  4  years,  the  use  of  marijuana, 
cocaine,  and  LSD  has  more  than  doubled  among  young  people.  Yet, 
in  the  same  time  period,  funding  for  the  Office  of  Drug  Czar  has 
been  cut  by  80  percent  and  the  Administration  has  proposed  simi- 
lar deep  cuts  in  the  funding  of  DEA.  We  have  got  to  do  better. 

We  should  be  increasing  interdiction,  not  cutting  it  back.  We 
should  be  prosecuting  more  drug  dealers,  not  stepping  away  from 
the  attack.  We  have  got  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  programs  make 
a  difference.  Right  now,  effective  prevention  is  a  matter  of  guesses 
and  good  intentions.  The  Federal  Government  throws  millions  of 
tax  dollars  at  programs,  but  we  don't  know  which  programs  work. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  our  failure  to  fund  research,  an  appro- 
priate Federal  responsibility.  The  Federal  Government  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  undertake  long-term  research  on  prevention  and 
interdiction.  All  Americans,  from  private  citizens  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  President  and  his  staff,  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
set  a  personal  example  above  reproach.  Early  and  often,  young  peo- 
ple need  to  hear  about  the  dangers  of  illegal  drugs. 

Right  now  in  America,  there  are  39  million  children  under  the 
age  of  10.  These  kids  are  either  going  to  listen  to  the  dope  dealers 
or  they  are  going  to  listen  to  us.  Unless  we  get  out  in  front,  today's 
young  people  may  wind  up  in  a  new  lost  generation,  the  children 
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of  baby-boomers  and  generation  X  lost  to  drugs  and  violence  on  a 
scale  never  before  seen. 

Right  now,  such  a  tragic  end  is  quite  possible.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Youth  Violence,  I  have  heard  testimony  from 
expert  criminologists  that  the  exploding  increase  in  gun-related 
youth  homicides,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely  tied  to  the  drug 
trade.  Without  intervention,  this  lost  generation  is  on  track  to 
wreak  unprecedented  violence  on  society  in  only  a  handful  of  years. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  pull  together  to  solve  this  problem.  With 
the  Government  and  private  organizations  and  concerned  citizens 
acting  together,  we  can  make  a  difference.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hope 
for  these  hearings  is  that  we  will  learn  the  best  ways  to  fight  teen 
drug  abuse.  We  are  not  only  acting  for  our  young  people,  but  we 
will  be  preserving  society  itself. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORRIN  G.  HATCH, 
A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you.  Senator  Thompson. 

For  some  time,  many  Members  of  Congress  from  both  parties,  to- 
gether with  many  who  work  in  the  drug  field,  have  raised  alarms 
about  the  reversal  of  gains  we  made  in  the  fight  against  illegal 
drugs,  especially  among  teenagers.  In  recent  years,  we  have  been 
heading  down  the  wrong  track.  The  tragedy  of  drug  abuse  has 
slipped  from  the  national  agenda,  and  what  has  been  the  upshot? 

Just  last  month,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
released  new  evidence  of  the  disturbing  trends  in  teenage  drug 
abuse  which  has  prompted  this  hearing.  As  this  chart  indicates, 
this  involves  past  month  drug  abuse,  ages  12  to  17.  Past  month  il- 
licit drug  use  by  children  aged  12  to  17  was  at  its  lowest  rate  in 
many  years.  In  the  1980's  and  early  1990's,  past  month  drug  use 
by  youngsters  plummeted.  Since  then,  we  have  gone  completely  in 
the  wrong  direction,  since  1992. 

Since  1992,  overall  drug  use  by  12-  to  17-year-olds,  based  on  this 
measure,  has  more  than  doubled,  from  5.3  percent  to  10.9  percent. 
These  disturbing  trends  suggest  the  real  possibility  that  teen  drug 
abuse  may  soon  exceed  1985  or  even  1979  levels. 

The  use  of  particular  drugs  in  this  age  group  is  very  troublesome. 
Past-month  use  of  marijuana  by  12-  to  17-year-olds  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1992 — a  141-percent  increase,  as  you  can  see.  Since 
marijuana  use,  harmful  as  it  is  in  its  own  right,  is  often  a  prelude 
to  the  use  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs,  this  is  a  doubly  disastrous 
development.  Indeed,  the  past  monthly  use  of  cocaine  by  12-  to  17- 
year-olds  is  up  a  shocking  166  percent  since  1992. 

Now,  this  next  chart,  chart  3,  shows  the  number  of  12-  to  17- 
year-olds  who  have  used  any  illicit  drug  or  one  particular  such 
drug,  marijuana,  during  their  lifetimes.  In  1995,  1.8  million  more 
12-  to  17-year-olds  used  an  illicit  drug  than  had  done  so  in  1992. 
In  1995,  1.7  million  more  youngsters  in  this  group  used  marijuana 
than  in  1992. 

This  next  chart,  chart  4,  shows  a  steady  decline  in  drug  use 
among  high  school  seniors  between  1980  and  1992.  This  progress 
today  has  been  reversed.  The  casualties,  of  course,  are  our  children. 
The  number  of  our  children  who  have  ever  used  drugs  is  up  since 


1992.  The  number  of  our  children  who  have  used  drugs  in  the  past 
year  is  up  since  1992,  and  the  number  of  our  children  using  drugs 
in  the  past  month  is  up  since  1992. 

You  nave  to  ask,  is  this  the  best  that  our  country  can  do.  All  sec- 
tors of  our  society  have  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
There  is  no  one  solution  to  this  problem  and  we  all  have  to  speak 
out,  but  a  President  is  uniquely  positioned  to  rally  the  Nation  over 
this  issue  and  to  provide  moral  leadership  that  is  necessary. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  President  Clinton  has  not  provided  the 
kind  of  leadership  the  American  people  deserve  on  this  issue,  and 
that  is  not  just  a  Republican  speaking.  And  make  no  mistake,  the 
glamorization  of  drugs  in  popular  culture  in  some  of  our  music, 
movies  and  television  shows  fills  the  vacuum  left  by  the  absence  of 
Presidential  and  community  leadership  in  discouraging  experimen- 
tation in  drugs. 

By  the  fall  of  1993,  the  President  was  not  content  just  to  slash 
the  drug  czar's  office  and  keeping  almost  totally  silent  on  the  issue, 
sending  a  powerful  and  dispiriting  message  of  how  little  impor- 
tance the  Nation's  chief  executive  viewed  the  drug  problem.  He  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  for  prosecutors  and  prisons  in  1993.  The  Clinton 
administration  accepted  a  one-third  cut  in  resources  to  attack  the 
cocaine  trade  in  the  source  and  transit  countries  of  South  America. 

The  Clinton  administration  claimed  these  cuts  to  interdiction  ef- 
forts represented  a  so-called  controlled  shift,  but  the  shift  was 
really  a  reckless  abdication.  Cocaine  seizures  plummeted.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms cocaine  seizures  fell  more  than  70  percent  and  Coast  Guard 
seizure  of  cocaine  fell  by  more  than  70  percent.  And,  of  course, 
those  are  important  figures. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  undercut  law  enforcement  efforts 
initiated  by  his  predecessors,  allowing  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agen- 
cy to  lose  198  drug  agents  over  a  2-year  period.  The  President  pro- 
posed a  fiscal  year  1995  budget  that  would  have  cut  621  additional 
drug  enforcement  positions  from  the  FBI,  the  INS,  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard.  These  cuts  were  blocked  by  congres- 
sional Republicans,  and  many  Democrats,  I  might  add.  Under 
President  Clinton,  Federal  drug  prosecutions  have  slipped  more 
than  10  percent  between  1992  and  1995,  in  spite  of  these  dramatic 
increases  in  drug  abuse  in  our  society. 

As  this  final  chart  illustrates,  under  this  Republican  Congress, 
the  budget  authority  for  the  Justice  Department  has  increased  al- 
most 30  percent.  The  Department's  budget  authority  has  increased 
from  $12.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  $15.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  Congress'  efforts  notwithstanding,  some  have  suggested  that 
this  Congress  has  cut  Federal  law  enforcement  by  not  fully  funding 
the  President's  election  year  budget  requests. 

Let  me  correct  the  record.  Since  1990,  the  Justice  Department's 
budget  has  almost  doubled;  85  percent  it  has  gone  up.  The  only 
year  in  which  the  Department's  funding  did  not  increase  was  fiscal 
year  1994,  the  first  full-year  budget  request  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, and  this  resulted  in  the  law  enforcement  personnel  reduc- 
tions I  mentioned  earlier. 

Others  have  tried  to  cast  blame  on  this  Congress  by  citing  reduc- 
tions to  certain  prevention  programs.  For  example,  administration 
officials  have  pointed  to  reductions  in  a  demonstration  grant  pro- 


gram  administered  by  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration,  SAMHSA.  I  would  note  that  funding  for 
its  State  block  grant  program  has  not  been  reduced  and  that  reduc- 
tions to  the  program's  discretionary  grant  reductions  were  predi- 
cated on  the  Administration's  own  request  to  reduce  the  program 
by  35  percent. 

Others  have  asserted  that  Congress  has  reduced  funding  for  the 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Act.  Yet,  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1996  equaled  those  of  fiscal  year  1995.  In  fact, 
the  last  time  appropriations  for  this  particular  program  were  cut 
was  in  fiscal  year  1995,  when  the  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  President  Clinton,  reduced  appropriations  lev- 
els from  $487.2  million  to  $466  million. 

Now,  this  is  a  national  problem.  I  know  I  have  been  somewhat 
tough  on  the  President  today,  but,  frankly,  after  more  than  3  years 
of  urging  him  to  speak  out  and  do  more — and  let  me  just  tell  you 
a  sheaf  of  statements  that  I  have  made  over  the  last  number  of 
years  asking  him  to  get  on  the  ball — I  think  the  criticism  is  regret- 
tably well  deserved  and  widely  shared. 

I  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the  August  26,  1996,  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle when  it  observed,  "It  is  simply  beyond  argument  that  Bill 
Clinton  has  failed  to  use  the  powers  of  his  office  to  lead  the  war 
on  drugs."  That  is  at  page  57,  and  "[President]  Clinton's  record  on 
the  drug  problem  is  very  soft,"  page  58. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Biden,  a  longtime  leader  in  the  fight  against  illegal  drugs. 
Whether  as  a  chairman  or  as  a  ranking  member.  Senator  Biden 
has  done  everything  he  can  to  keep  attention  focused  on  this  issue. 
Now,  we  have  not  always  agreed  on  what  to  do  about  this  national 
problem,  but  I  can  say  this,  that  Senator  Biden's  commitment  is 
beyond  dispute,  and  I  enjoy  working  with  him  on  this  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  what  he  has  to  say. 

Senator  Biden. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BIDEN,  JR.,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
compliment,  and  you  have  now  blunted  any  criticism  I  was  going 
to  make  of  what  you  had  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  BiDEN.  You  have  been  very  effective  in  that  regard,  but 
thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

You  know  that  old  joke,  the  good  news  and  the  bad  news  is.  The 
bad  news  is  we  only  have  somewhere  between  3  and  4  weeks  left 
in  this  Congress  to  do  something  about  drugs,  and  particularly  as 
it  effects  young  people.  The  good  news  is  that  this  Congress  is  al- 
most over,  and  I  am  not  being  facetious  when  I  say  that. 

I  am  really  pleased  today  that  you  have  called  this  hearing  on 
the  topic  of  youth  drug  abuse,  and  I  quite  frankly  don't  think,  and 
I  know  you  don't  think  there  is  a  much  more  important  topic  we 
could  be  focusing  on  than  this.  At  today's  hearing — and  I  see  John 
Walters  is  out  there,  and  others,  I  have  been  working  with  and 
around  for  years — I  am  releasing  the  latest  in  a  series  of  drug  pol- 
icy reports  I  have  issued  since  1990.  The  drug  report  I  am  issuing 


today  can  be  summarized  in  just  5  words,  "It's  drugs,  stupid,  it's 
drugs."  We  keep  talking  around  the  problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  much  time  taking  on  some  of  your  asser- 
tions relative  to  who  is  responsible  for  what,  but  for  2  decades  I 
and  others  have  been  fighting  to  bring  attention  and  action  to  the 
effort  against  drugs.  I  had  to  fight  8  years  just  to  make  one  person, 
the  drug  director,  responsible  for  60  different  Federal  drug  offices 
and  agencies. 

When  I  started  this,  no  one  wanted  to  talk  about  drugs  and  a 
united  strategy  to  fight  drugs,  and  my  concern  is — and  I  will  not 
mention  names;  I  have  been  talking  to  some  of  my  Republican 
friends  and  experts,  as  well,  in  this  area.  I  am  worried  whether 
anybody  really  does  want  to  talk  about  drugs  once  this  next  62 
days  of  this  election  cycle  passes.  That  is  why  I  continue  to  be  a 
thorn  in  everyone's  side  on  the  drug  issue.  Drugs  kill  our  children, 
plain  and  simple,  and  they  kill  adults  because  children  kill  adults 
when  they  are  dealing  in  and  consuming  drugs.  I  don't  know  of  any 
more  important  issue  that  confronts  our  Nation. 

Now,  I  have  complained  and  I  have  criticized  the  drug  record  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  President  Clinton.  I  have  criti- 
cized the  drug  record  in  the  last  2  years  of  President  Bush's  admin- 
istration, and  I  have  criticized  the  record  of  the  Congress  and  both 
parties. 

In  recent  weeks,  everyone  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the 
drug  issue  is  a  big  deal.  In  recent  weeks,  everyone  seems  to  have 
discovered  all  over  again  what  folks  in  Washington  "learned"  that 
drugs  were  on  the  rise  among  our  kids.  Well,  that  wasn't  news  to 
this  committee.  It  is  not  news  to  most.  I  issued  a  report  back  in 
February  1995.  Again,  the  press  is  tired  of  getting  copies  of  these 
things.  They  probably  are  used  to  elevate  seats  and  chairs  when 
they  wear  out. 

I  wrote  in  that  report,  and  I  quote,  "Our  Nation  is  already  seeing 
the  first  signs  of  a  trend  that  chills  every  parent — a  rise  of  drug 
abuse  among  children.  This  is  the  proper  focus  of  our  national  drug 
and  crime  debate,"  and  should  be.  That  was  February  1995,  out  of 
this  committee.  And  what  have  we  done?  Forgetting  who  cut  what 
and  who  funded  what,  what  have  we  done  as  a  Congress?  Not  a 
lot  of  people  listened. 

I  guess  you  could  say  that  I  have  been  a  broken  record  since  the 
start  of  the  104th  Congress  2  years  ago,  arguing  that  we  have  to 
confront  the  rising  drug  problem  of  our  children,  and  for  2  years 
I  have  been  presenting  my  proposals  that  I  have  worked  on  for 
many  months,  many  of  them,  I  might  add,  with  bipartisan  support. 
But  nothing  has  gotten  done  and  now  time  is  almost  up  for  the 
104th  Congress.  There  are  just  5,  probably  4  short  weeks  left  until 
the  scheduled  adjournment.  The  latest,  I  am  told,  is  October  4th; 
I  am  told  it  may  be  as  early  as  the  27th,  according  to  the  House, 
just  4  or  5  weeks.  And  the  "do  nothing  on  drugs"  crowd  in  Congress 
has  one  last  chance  to  get  its  act  together  to  actually  do  something 
to  reduce  drug  abuse  among  children. 

So  I  would  like  to  publicly  challenge  my  colleagues  in  both  par- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  say  they  are  concerned  about 
this  issue  to  really  make  some  changes.  I  suggest  there  are  5  spe- 
cific steps  that  Congress  can  take  before  it  adjourns,  5  steps  that 


will  not  solve  the  problem,  but  5  steps  that  will  help  kids  stay 
away  from  drugs. 

First,  we  must  bring  the  maximum  force  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  against  the  two  so-called  club  drugs  increas- 
ingly abused  by  teens  and  young  adults,  the  date  rape  drug 
rohypnol  and  the  animal  tranquilizer  ketamine,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  "Special  K."  Now,  I  have  been  writing  about  this  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others  on  the  Labor  Committee  have  been 
talking  about  it.  This  is  a  new  phenomenon,  just  like  Pat  Mo3aiihan 
told  us  all  about  crack  cocaine  3  years  before  it  was  an  issue  and 
nobody  listened,  nobody  listened,  and  now  it  is  in  every  rural  com- 
munity in  America,  not  just  in  the  big  cities  like  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  and  Philadelphia,  et  cetera. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  do  is  we  have  to  crack  down  on  the 
rising  epidemic  of  methamphetamine  that  you  and  I  have  been 
working  jointly  on  by  tightening  controls  on  chemicals  used  to  man- 
ufacture this  drug  and  by  increasing  the  penalties  for  those  who 
try  to  distribute  this  poison.  As  I  said,  the  Chairman  and  I  and 
Senator  Feinstein  and  Senator  Grassley  and  other  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee colleagues  have  introduced  a  bill  that  strengthened  law  en- 
forcement'? hand  against  methamphetamine  traffickers  and  takes 
particular  aim  at  making  it  more  difficult  for  legal  chemicals  that 
are  used  to  manufacture  methamphetamine  from  being  diverted 
into  the  illegal  drug  trade.  I  urge  that  we  take  action  on  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  of  no  legitimate  argument  against  it, 
but  it  still  sits  there. 

Third,  Congress  must  fully  fund  the  anti-drug  education  and  pre- 
vention programs.  That  means  Congress  must  fully  fund  the  $540 
million  request  of  our  new  drug  director.  He  is  going  to  be  up  here 
today.  We  are  all  going  to  tell  him  how  wonderful  he  is  and  how 
much  we  think  he  is  a  great  guy.  Every  Democrat  and  every  Re- 
publican talks  about  what  a  great  general  he  was  and  about  what 
a  great  job  he  is  doing.  He  asked  for  one  thing.  He  came  and  he 
asked  for  reprogramming  of  money  and  he  said,  this  is  what  I 
need. 

He  asked  for  a  $540  million  request  for  the  Nation's  principal 
anti-drug  education  effort,  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Act. 
That  is  the  law  that  funds  the  DARE  program  for  students.  As  it 
stands,  we  are  reaching  approximately  80  percent  of  our  children 
from  elementary  through  high  school. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  the  DARE  program  shouldn't  be  in 
5th  grade;  it  should  be  in  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
grades.  It  should  be  every  year.  I  remind  my  colleagues  what  you 
and  I  know  from  our  friend  at  Harvard — I  can't  think  of  his  name 
now;  I  will  think  of  it  in  a  minute — who  wrote  a  book  on  the  second 
drug  epidemic.  He  talked  about  the  first  drug  epidemic  and  the 
first  drug  epidemic  in  America  took  place  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

There  was  a  higher  percentage  of  the  American  population  ad- 
dicted to  what  are  now  called  controlled  substances  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  than  there  are  now.  Until  the  Harrison  Act  of  1917,  we 
didn't  even — David  Musto  of  Yale;  I  am  sorry — these  drugs  weren't 
even  illegal.  Our  first  drug  czar  was  a  guy  named  Anslinger  in  the 
1920's.  There  were  more  States  in  America  that  had  mandatory 


drug  education  in  1924  than  exist  now.  This  is  not  rocket  science. 
It  worked,  it  worked.  The  epidemic  ended. 

When  it  ended,  we  started  to  talk  about  drug  education  hke  we 
now  talk  about  sex  education.  The  debate  in  the  1930's  was,  well, 
if  you  mention  drugs  and  talk  about  it,  they  will  do  it.  Like  if  you 
mention  sex,  they  will  do  it,  as  if  they  don't  know.  So  we  should 
fund  drug  education  programs.  But  instead  of  increasing  funding  to 
reach  every  child,  last  year  the  104th  Congress  moved  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  proposed  slashing  our  anti-drug  education  effort 
by  almost  60  percent,  which  would  have  diverted  23  million  chil- 
dren from  anti-drug  education.  Fortunately,  this  was  stopped  in  the 
House  and  the  House  freshman  Republicans,  the  gang  of  72,  were 
outvoted. 

Helping  prevent  children  from  falling  prey  to  drug  abuse  also 
means  that  the  104th  Congress  should  sign  the  check  for  the  drug 
prevention  programs  authorized  and  fully  funded  by  the  crime  law. 
It  is  a  trust  fund.  The  money  is  there;  it  is  fully  funded.  Let's  just 
allow  them  to  write  the  check. 

Last  year,  the  104th  Congress  ultimately  rejected  all  but  $12 
million  of  the  $203  million  in  administration  requests  and  biparti- 
san Senate-passed  efforts  for  locally  based  prevention  programs, 
such  as  Boys  Clubs  and  Girls  Clubs  and  other  safe  havens  from 
gangs  and  other  criminals  who  seek  to  steer  our  children  to  drugs. 
I  would  respectfully  challenge  the  104th  Congress  not  to  miss  an 
opportunity  in  the  1997  appropriations  bill  to  fund  the  program. 
The  money  is  there. 

Fourth,  we  can  help  the  private  sector  deliver  on  the  promise  of 
research  into  new  medicines  that  help  treat  drug  addiction.  While 
the  research  is  promising,  medicines  which  have  been  identified  as 
potential  treatments  are  not  being  produced  and  distributed  be- 
cause of  doubts  in  the  private  sector  about  the  wisdom  of  investing 
these  resources.  We  need  to  offer  real  incentives  for  the  private  sec- 
tor to  step  up  research  in  this  field  and  make  the  Federal  invest- 
ment necessary  to  bring  these  drugs  to  market.  Senator  Hatch  and 
I  worked  together  on  this  topic  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings in  1994,  and  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Orphan  Drug  Act,  and 
I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  in  this  effort.  We  should  be  able 
to  move  quickly. 

Last,  the  Congress  should  establish  new  penalties  to  punish  drug 
pushers  who  knowingly  and  purposefully  target  recovering  addicts. 
I  will  end  with  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  roughly  5.6  million 
addicts  out  there  now.  The  bulk  of  the  drugs  that  are  consumed  are 
consumed  by  these  addicts,  and  yet  do  you  know  what  drug  dealers 
do  now?  They  literally  go  to  drug  treatment  meetings  for  recovering 
drug  addicts  and  they  wait  for  them  outside.  It  is  a  little  bit  like 
setting  up  a  liquor  store  outside  an  AA  meeting.  People  who  do 
that,  who  target  recovering  drug  addicts,  should  be  targeted  them- 
selves. 

So  to  sum  it  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  five  things.  I  don't 
know  of  any  serious  disagreement  on  any  of  the  five.  We  could  do 
them  right  now.  They  will  not  entirely  change  the  problem;  they 
will  not  end  the  problem.  They  will  make  a  change  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  think  we  should  act  and  I  think  we  have  time  to  do  it. 
We  don't  need  more  hearings,  we  don't  need  more  anything,  and  I 
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am  going  to  ask  each  of  the  witnesses  that  come  here  if  they  dis- 
agree with  any  of  the  5  sections  of  what  I  have  proposed  and  if 
they  do,  to  tell  me  why. 

We  can  turn  this  "do  nothing"  effort  that  we  have  had — I  am  not 
referring  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  mean  the  whole  Congress,  the 
104th  Congress — into  something  that  is  mildly  progressive  in  deal- 
ing with  the  drug  problem  if  we  act  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you.  Senator  Biden.  I  might  mention 
that  the  methamphetamine  bill  has  been  cleared  by  all  Republicans 
on  our  side  and  is  being  held  up  by  one  Democrat  on  your  side  be- 
cause I  suppose  that  he  wants  some  changes.  But  I  am  hopeful  you 
can  clear  that  on  your  side  and  we  will  pass  it  through  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  be  well  on  our  way  to  solving  one  of  our  major 
bills  that  we  need  to  get  through.  We  have  every  Republican  on 
board.  I  hope  we  can  get  every  Democrat  on  board. 

We  are  pleased  today  to  welcome  Senator  McConnell,  who  will 
testify  as  our  first  witness.  Immediately  after  Senator  McConnell, 
we  will  call  upon  Secretary  Shalala  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and,  of  course,  General  McCaffrey,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

So  we  welcome  you,  Senator  McConnell,  to  be  here,  and  we  look 
forward  to  all  of  the  witnesses  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MITCH  McCONNELL,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Senator  McConnell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  working  me 
in  before  the  General  and  Secretary  Shalala.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.  I  will  only  take  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I,  as  I  said,  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  on  the  upsurge  in  drug  use 
among  our  Nation's  young  people.  Drug  use  by  teenagers  has 
reached,  as  we  all  know,  epidemic  proportions.  The  number  of  teen- 
agers using  drugs  has  more  than  doubled  since  1992  and  surged  by 
one-third  since  1994. 

How  do  these  alarming  statistics  translate  in  the  real  world  of 
our  kids?  It  means  that  in  every  junior  high  and  senior  high  school 
classroom  across  America  of  25  children,  almost  3  are  now  using 
drugs.  It  means  that  1  in  3  high  school  seniors  now  smokes  mari- 
juana. It  means  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  class  of  1995  has 
tried  drugs  by  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

My  children  have  all  completed  high  school,  but  what  these  facts 
tell  me  is  that  my  youngest  daughter  who  just  finished  up  last 
spring  had  a  significantly  greater  chance  of  being  exposed  to  drugs 
than  her  older  sisters  who  graduated  when  all  of  us  were  achieving 
some  success  against  teenage  drug  use.  The  reality,  frankly,  is  sim- 
ply frightening. 

I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  overstate  the  problem  facing  our 
country.  Both  of  you  have  summed  it  up  in  your  opening  state- 
ments. Drugs  are  once  again  glorified  in  music  and  movies.  Teens 
idolize  rock  stars  who  are  again  dying  from  heroin  overdoses  as 
they  did  in  a  previous  generation  that  came  of  age  in  the  1960's. 

A  decade  ago,  we  were  meeting  the  challenge  and  teaching  young 
people  about  the  dangers  of  drugs,  but  apparently  the  fear  of  drugs 
has  ebbed  and  instead  it  has  become  cool  once  again  to  use  drugs. 


As  a  Nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  drug  use.  Its  con- 
sequences are  simply  devastating.  Emergency  room  episodes  drain 
health  care  resources.  A  decline  in  productivity  on  the  job  hurts  the 
economy,  and  the  personal  toll  on  a  family  ensnared  by  drugs,  as 
we  all  know,  is  absolutely  incalculable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  fight  the  drug 
war.  Today,  I  want  to  talk  just  a  moment  about  the  scourge  of 
marijuana  and  urge  this  committee  to  act  on  a  bill  I  introduced 
early  this  year,  S.  1790,  the  Enhanced  Marijuana  Penalties  Act.  It 
is  clear  that  marijuana  is  now  more  available  to  our  teens  than 
ever  before.  Some  3.1  million  teens  have  used  marijuana  in  the  last 
year,  up  from  1.4  million  in  1992. 

Those  who  use  marijuana  as  teens  are  79  percent  more  likely  to 
become  drug  addicts  as  adults.  The  fact  is  more  teens  are  smoking 
marijuana  than  are  smoking  cigarettes.  According  to  a  1994  Co- 
lumbia University  study,  26.1  percent  of  16-  and  17-year  olds  have 
smoked  marijuana,  compared  to  20.5  percent  who  smoked  ciga- 
rettes. An  internal  White  House  study  disproves  the  commonly 
held  view  that  cigarettes  lead  to  marijuana.  The  fact  is  that  most 
marijuana  users  start  with  marijuana,  not  with  cigarettes. 

We  need  to  better  enforce  laws  that  are  on  the  books  to  deter 
teen  smoking,  and  I  am  glad  that  that  issue  is  now  achieving  the 
prominence  it  deserves.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Kentucky,  where 
you  might  not  have  expected  this,  is  leading  the  way  on  that  front, 
passing  its  own  anti-youth  smoking  initiative,  even  though  obvi- 
ously we  are  a  major  tobacco-producing  State. 

But  this  issue  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  complete  abdica- 
tion of  the  war  on  menacing  addictive  drugs.  Marijuana  is  a  dan- 
gerous substance,  particularly  in  our  teens  who  have  not  completed 
their  growing  process.  Not  only  does  marijuana  impair  short-term 
memory,  core  motor  functions  and  the  ability  to  concentrate,  but  it 
also  can  cause  chronic  bronchitis  and  acute  chest  illness,  height- 
ened risk  of  pulmonary  infection,  and  lung  disease.  Prenatal  expo- 
sure to  marijuana  causes  impaired  intellectual  ability  in  young  peo- 
ple; in  short,  low-IQ  babies.  THC,  the  principal  psychoactive  ingre- 
dient in  marijuana,  has  been  found  in  lab  rats  to  be  addictive. 

So  it  is  time  to  get  tough  with  those  who  sell  marijuana  to  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens,  who,  of  course,  are  our  children.  Current 
law  contains  disparities  in  sentencing  for  drug  dealers.  Only  if  a 
marijuana  dealer  has  100  kilos,  with  a  street  value  of  about  $1  mil- 
lion, will  he  get  the  5-year  mandatory  minimum.  Contrast  that 
with  the  cocaine  or  heroin  dealer  caught  with  significantly  less — 
500  grams  for  cocaine,  100  grams  for  heroin — who  will  get  the  5- 
year  mandatory  minimum. 

Clearly,  we  should  be  as  tough  on  marijuana  dealers  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  selling  to  our  kids — I  might  say  much  more  likely 
to  be  selling  to  our  kids — as  we  are  on  heroin  and  cocaine  pushers. 
So  my  bill  lowers  th ,  threshold  quantities  of  marijuana  for  the  im- 
position of  mandatory  minimums.  It  makes  the  penalties  for  selling 
marijuana  comparable  to  those  for  selling  heroin  and  cocaine  based 
on  the  street  value  of  the  drugs.  If  we  want  to  send  a  message  to 
our  kids  that  we  will  have  zero  tolerance  for  drugs,  then  let's  get 
tough  with  those  who  are  selling  to  our  kids. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  few  moments  here.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator  McConnell.  We  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  on  these  issues. 

Are  there  any  questions  for  Senator  McConnell? 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  just  have  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Senator,  do  you  think  we  should  be  doing  more 
on  drug  education  for  our  children,  and  marijuana,  in  particular? 

Senator  McConnell.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  BiDEN.  What  do  you  think  we  should  be  doing  that  we 
are  not?  Do  you  have  any  ideas? 

Senator  McConnell.  Well,  you  are  the  expert. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  not  being  facetious.  I  am  being  serious. 

Senator  McConnell.  No.  I  know  that.  You  and  Senator  Hatch 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  a  number  of  years.  You  referred 
to  it  in  your  opening  statement.  Both  of  you  have  advocated  that 
in  the  past  and  I  certainly  would  not  be  one  to  disagree. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCONNELL.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  have  Senator  Shelby  with  us 
here  today,  who  handles  these  matters  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  asked  if  he  could  come  and  I  granted  him  that  permis- 
sion. 

Senator  Shelby.  Thank  you  for  letting  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Thank  you,  Senator  McConnell.  We  appreciate  you  coming. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Feinstein — she  asked  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  all  statements  in 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  committee  members  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson,  a  U.S.  Senator 
From  the  State  of  Wyoming 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
(SAMHSA)  recently  issued  its  national  household  survey  on  drug  abuse  for  1995. 
The  statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  astounding,  and  frankly,  terrifying. 

While  the  amount  of  illegal  drug  use  in  the  overall  U.S.  population  remained  rel- 
atively constant  between  1992  and  1995,  the  number  of  teenagers  using  drugs  sky- 
rocketed by  105  percent.  The  number  of  teenagers  who  use  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogens  on  a  monthly  basis  soared  183  percent  between  1992  to  1995 — 54  per- 
cent just  between  1994  and  1995.  Cocaine  use  among  teenagers  jumped  166  percent 
from  1994  to  1995.  Almost  1  percent  of  all  U.S.  teens  used  cocaine  in  1995. 

Marijuana  use  among  teenagers  increased  141  percent  from  1992  to  1995 — 37  per- 
cent between  1994  and  1995.  In  1995,  illegal  drugs  were  used  on  a  monthly  basis 
by  almost  11  percent  of  all  U.S.  teenagers  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17 — up  from 
8  percent  in  1994  and  5  percent  in  1992.  This  has  become  an  epidemic,  of  propor- 
tions that  should  frighten  the  daylights  out  of  every  person  in  this  country. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Hximan  Services  Donna  Shalala  recently  stated  that  "this 
President  has  displayed  real  leadership  and  put  in  place  the  most  comprehensive 
drug  control  strategy  our  Nation  has  ever  seen."  I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me 
why,  if  that  is  true,  this  Nation  is  also  seeing  such  incredible  rates  of  teenage  drug 
use — and  annual  increases  that  are  positively  astounding!  Obviously,  this  most  com- 
prehensive drug  control  strategy  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  we  urgently  need 
to  rethink  what  we  are  doing. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  young  people — our  Nation's  future — hang  in  the  balance 
here.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  current  impotent  policies. 
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The  administration  has  suggested  that  budget  cuts  are  part  of  the  problem.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  truth  in  that.  Teenage  drug  use  had  dedined  every  year  for  more 
than  a  decade  until  President  Clinton  requested — and  the  Democratic  Congress  gave 
him — significantly  reduced  budgets  for  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  and  for  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  starting  in  1992  when  teenage  drug  use 
began  skyrocketing  upward,  the  overall  national  drug  control  budget  increased  from 
$11.91  billion  to  $13,265  billion  in  1995 — 11  percent  in  three  years.  Clearly,  the 
problem  is  not  how  much  we  are  spending  on  drug  control,  but  how  wisely  and  effec- 
tively we  are  using  the  money. 

President  Clinton  has  been  given  more  money  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs  than  any 
President  has  ever  had — there  is  no  debate  about  that.  But  his  administration 
seems  to  have  quite  a  talent  for  doing  less  with  more.  At  this  critical  point  in  our 
Nation's  history,  does  this  administration — this  President — have  the  credibility  and 
the  personal  commitment  to  go  beyond  rhetoric  and  do  something  real  and  effective 
to  bring  the  rate  of  illegal  drug  use  among  our  young  people  back  down? 

And  please  don't  start  shoveling  the  load  that  the  administration's  recent  action 
to  regulate  tobacco  as  a  drug  is  an  effort  to  reduce  illegal  drug  use.  The  White 
House's  own  study  last  year  reported  that  two  out  of  every  three  marijuana  users 
started  smoking  marijuana  before  they  smoked  cigarettes. 

The  question  is,  can  we  develop  a  strategy  that  will  return  this  country  to  the 
low  levels  of  teenage  drug  use  we  had  achieved  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations? I  trust  todays  witnesses  will  be  able  to  provide  us  with  some  construc- 
tive answers. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley,  a  U.S.  Senator 
From  the  State  of  Iowa 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  let  me  start  out  by  sasdng  that  this  recent  in- 
crease in  drug  use  by  young  people  is  not  exactly  a  big  surprise.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Narcotics  Control  Caucus,  I  have  been  looking  at  this  problem 
for  a  while.  I  and  others  have  woiked  to  bring  the  trend  of  increasing  teenage  use 
to  public  attention.  Let  me  pose  a  possible  explanation  for  the  increase  in  teen  drug 
use:  from  the  beginning  of  the  Clinton  administration,  U.S.  Crovemment  efforts  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country  have  been  severely  curtailed.  The  easier 
it  is  to  get  drugs  into  the  country,  the  cheaper  the  street  price  of  drugs  will  be.  And 
with  drug  kingpins  out  there  who  actively  market  and  sell  drugs  to  young  people, 
you  have  a  deadly  combination — cheap  drugs  and  persistent  drug  pushers.  Further, 
the  Administration  has  not  made  fighting  drugs  a  priority.  It  has  been  sending 
mixed  and  muddled  messages.  So,  in  my  view,  it's  really  not  surprising  that  teen 
drug  use  has  skyrocketed. 

Recent  reports  show  that  marijuana  use  among  12-17  year  olds  has  gone  up  140 
percent  since  1992.  In  addition,  teen  attitudes  about  the  dangers  of  drug  use  have 
declined.  Fewer  kids  see  anj^thing  wrong  in  using  marijuana.  We  know  from  a  re- 
cent study  that  marijuana  is  the  gateway  drug  for  other  drug  use.  In  fact,  what  we 
are  seeing  today  is  the  first  stages  toward  a  new  drug  epidemic. 

Now,  with  an  election  coming  up,  the  Administration  has  started  paying  attention 
to  the  drug  problem.  But  how  many  young  people  were  pulled  into  a  life  of  drug 
abuse  and  crime  while  President  Clinton  ignored  the  drug  problem.  This  new-found 
interest  in  combating  drugs  is  nice — but  it's  like  the  Emperor  Nero  deciding  to  pick 
up  a  bucket  of  water  with  Rome  already  in  flames. 

There  have  been  some  eloquent  criticisms  of  the  Clinton  administration's  non-ex- 
istent war  on  drugs.  When  (General  McCaffrey  was  up  here  for  his  confirmation 
hearing.  Senator  Biden  correctly  pointed  out  that  President  Clinton  has  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  a  war  on  drugs.  And  Congressman  Rangel  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  said  he's  never  seen  a  President  so  unwilling  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  these  fine  comments.  I  think  that  they  are 
right  on. 

Let's  pull  together  and  fight  drugs  and  fight  drug  dealers.  This  should  not  be  a 
partisan  issue.  We  know  there's  a  problem.  We  might  not  know  all  the  answers,  but 
we  know  that  strong  leadership  from  the  White  House  is  an  essential  element  in 
a  successful  war  against  drug  use.  Unfortunately,  that  leadership  has  been  lacking. 
I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  finally  begun  to  pay  attention  to  this  vital  issue. 
I  guess  belated  support  and  effort  is  better  than  nothing,  but  I  wish  that  Bill  Clin- 
ton was  not  such  a  reluctant  leader. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a  U.S.  Senator 
From  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

It  is  regrettable  that  drug  abuse  has  become  an  issue  in  the  presidential  election. 
Until  recently,  the  drug  problem  was  considered  too  serious  a  matter  for  partisan 
rhetoric.  We  operated  unaer  a  broad  national  consensus  to  attack  the  drug  problem 
on  all  fronts — ty  reducing  the  supply  of  drugs  through  interdiction  and  law  enforce- 
ment, and  by  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs  through  education,  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  research. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  differed  on  the  right  balance  between  supply-side  and 
demand-side  anti-drug  activities.  But  our  goals  were  bipartisan,  and  tne  basic  tools 
to  fight  drugs  all  enjoyed  widespread  support. 

Wnen  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  proposed  a  cut  in  funds  for  drug 
treatment  programs  in  1990,  the  strongest  voice  calling  for  restoration  of  the  funds 
belonged  to  the  first  Drug  Czar — William  Bennett. 

Unfortunately,  that  sensible  bipartisan  approach  has  been  abandoned  by  Senator 
Dole  in  his  presidential  campaign.  His  charge  that  the  CUnton  administration  is 
"soft  on  drugs"  is  irresponsible.  In  each  of  the  four  years  he  has  submitted  a  budget 
to  Congress,  President  Clinton  has  requested  increased  funding  for  anti-drug  pro- 
grams, and  Congress  has  never  appropriated  as  much  money  as  President  Clinton 
has  requested. 

This  shortfall  is  especially  serious  in  the  area  of  treatment  and  prevention.  If  any- 
thing, the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  has  waged  an  all-out  attack  on  needed 
programs  to  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs. 

In  1995,  President  Clinton  requested  $1.42  billion  dollars  for  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration  (SAMHSA)  to  fund  drug  treatment  and 
prevention  programs.  The  Republican  Congress  appropriated  only  $1.14  billion — 
20%  less  than  the  President's  request. 

Last  year,  the  Republican  majority  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  reported  a  bill — over  the  objections  of  the  Clinton  administration  and 
every  Democrat  on  the  Committee — to  abolish  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act,  and  fold  these  funds  into  a  broad  Youth  Development  Block 
Grant.  In  addition,  the  Republican  budget  vetoed  by  President  Clinton  last  year 
would  have  cut  Drug-Free  Schools  funding  by  over  50%.  Much  of  the  money  was 
later  restored  to  the  program  in  the  continuing  resolution — thanks  to  the  persist- 
ence and  leadership  oi  President  Clinton. 

Also  in  1996,  the  Republican  Congress  slashed  funding  for  a  series  of  treatment 
and  prevention  programs,  many  of  which  would  have  been  targeted  to  youth.  The 
President  requested  $453  million  to  fund  these  demonstration  programs,  but  the  Re- 
publican Congress  appropriated  only  $180  million — 60%  less  than  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

So  far,  the  Republican  Congress  has  done  no  better  this  year.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  fund  drug  treatment  and  prevention  programs  at  a  level 
17%  below  President  Clinton's  proposal. 

We  know  that  treatment  and  prevention  are  effective  in  the  war  on  drugs: 

•  A  large-scale  1994  study  by  the  State  of  California  found  that  an  expenditure 
of  $200  million  for  drug  treatment  saved  taxpayers  $1.5  billion,  mostly  through 
criminal  justice  savings.  Those  who  received  treatment  were  involved  in  two-thirds 
less  crime,  needed  one-third  less  hospitalization,  and  were  far  more  likely  to  become 
employed  and  productive  members  of  society. 

•  Texas  studied  the  criminal  behavior  of  treatment  participants  in  1992.  The  year 
before  treatment,  two-thirds  had  been  arrested,  mostly  for  crimes  related  to  drugs. 
One  year  after  completing  treatment,  eighty  percent  of  the  participants  were  arrest- 
free.  In  Maine,  the  comparable  figure  was  seventy-nine  percent. 

•  In  1993,  Cornell  University  researchers  found  that  7th,  8th  and  9th  grade  stu- 
dents in  New  York  State  who  participated  in  a  prevention  program  were  forty  per- 
cent less  likely  to  use  tobacco,  alcohol  or  marijuana. 

•  A  1994  Rand  Corporation  study  compared  the  effectiveness  of  four  different 
anti-drug  strategies.  The  researchers  estimated  that  the  goal  of  reducing  annual  co- 
caine consumption  by  one  percent  would  be  achieved  either  by  spending  $783  mil- 
lion to  curb  supplies  and  suppliers  in  foreign  countries — by  spending  $366  million 
on  border  interdiction — by  spending  $246  million  on  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States — or  by  spending  $34  million  on  drug  treatment. 

In  other  words,  dollar  for  dollar,  treatment  is  seven  times  more  effective  than  law 
enforcement,  ten  times  more  effective  than  interdiction,  and  twenty-three  times 
more  effective  than  source-country  control. 

Clearly,  we  must  continue  to  rely  on  interdiction  and  other  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  drugs.  But  it  is  irresponsible  and  short-sighted  to  slash  drug  treatment 
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and  education  as  the  Republican  Congress  has  done  for  the  past  two  years  and  is 
ready  to  do  again  this  year. 

Every  poUce  officer  who  walks  a  beat  or  who  tackles  the  menace  of  teenage  gangs 
knows  that  treatment  and  prevention  are  indispensable  parts  of  a  sound  anti-drug 
strfltcsv. 

I  urge  my  Republican  colleagues  to  do  the  right  thing  by  giving  the  Administra- 
tion the  tools  it  needs  to  stop  drug  abuse.  Election-campaign  posturing  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  serious  bipartisan  action.  I'm  hopeful  that  is  any  good  is  to  come  out  of 
the  irresponsible  and  hypocritical  partisan  attacks  of  recent  days,  it  will  show  up 
in  our  Republican  friends'  putting  their  money  where  their  mouth  is,  so  that  effec- 
tive anti-drug  programs  will  finally  receive  the  resoiirces  they  deserve. 

Finally,  if  we  are  serious  about  reducing  drug  abuse  for  youth,  I  would  also  expect 
Bob  Dole  and  his  Republican  colleagues  to  be  more  supportive  of  President  Chnton's 
recent  actions  to  curb  tobacco  use  by  minors.  Tobacco  is  a  gateway  drug.  If  we  do 
more  to  prevent  smoking  by  teenagers,  we  will  also  be  taking  a  great  step  to  halt 
abuse  of  other  drugs. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Dianne  Feinstein,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 
State  of  California 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  evidence  of  increased  teen  drug  use  in 
the  recently-released  1994  National  Household  Survev  on  Drug  Abuse. 
I  must  point  out  a  few  little-mentioned  facts  from  the  survey: 

•  The  rate  of  overall  illicit  drug  use  in  the  country  remained  steady  from  1994 
to  1995  (10.8  to  10.7%  for  past  year  use,  6.0  to  6.1%  for  past  month  use); 

•  Thus,  the  rise  in  the  use  of  drugs  by  teens  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  use  of  drugs  by  adults; 

•  In  fact,  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  by  young  adults,  aged  26-34,  has  declined  stead- 
ily since  1992. 

However,  our  children  are  our  future,  and  their  increased  drug  use  is  not  accept- 
able. 

My  state  of  California  has  been  hit  hard  by  increasing  juvenile  drug  use.  The 
most  recent  figures  released  by  the  California  Department  of  Justice  have  shown 
that  when  comparing  1993  to  1994: 

•  There  was  a  16%  increase  in  the  rate  of  juvenile  arrests  for  all  drug  offenses; 

•  There  was  a  5.4%  increase  in  juvenile  arrests  for  such  dangerous  and  devastat- 
ing narcotics  as  heroin  and  cocaine; 

•  There  was  a  15.5%  increase  for  juvenile  arrests  for  marijuana  offenses;  that's 
a  dramatic — and  very  troubling — increase  over  the  4.4%  increase  during  the  1989 
to  1994  period; 

•  Almost  15%  of  all  felony  arrests  for  marijuana  offenses  were  by  juveniles; 

•  The  rate  of  juvenile  arrests  for  dangerous  drug  offenses  increased  almost  60% 
from  1989  to  1994,  and  from  1993  to  1994  the  rate  increased  dramatically,  by  over 
40%.  This  was  the  third  consecutive  year  of  increase. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  for  this  increased  use.  The 
President,  in  my  view,  has  failed  to  adequately  use  the  bully  pulpit  to  dissuade 
young  people  from  using  drugs.  I  have  often  recounted  for  my  colleagues  our  failure 
to  control  the  flow  of  drugs  across  our  borders,  coming  principally  from  Mexico. 

But  the  Republican  Congress  has,  sadly,  contributed  to  this  national  failure: 

•  Last  year,  it  cut  funding  for  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  by  62% 

•  It  cut  funding  for  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  by  58% 

•  This  year,  the  House  has  cut  the  President's  request  for  the  Center  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  by  51% — which  means  114  fewer  grants  will  be  made  to 
communities  to  help  them  prevent  their  children  from  becoming  involved  with 
drugs. 

•  The  House  tried  to  cut  funding  under  the  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Act  by 
$266  million  last  year — over  50%. 

•  This  year,  the  House  has  cut  funding  for  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  by  almost 
$100  million,  from  the  President's  $540  milUon  request. 

•  Earlier  this  year,  the  Clinton  administration  requested  the  re-programming  of 
$250  million  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  war  on  drugs,  to  substantially 
bolster  our  interdiction  and  investigation  efforts.  Unfortunately,  this  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  on  this  request,  and  reports  are  that  it  is  dead  in  the  House. 

•  The  House  cut  President  Clinton's  request  for  the  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics and  Law  Enforcement,  which  funds  most  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  eradicate  drug 
crops  in  their  source  countries,  by  more  than  one-fifth — from  $193  milHon  to  $150 
million. 
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What  most  of  these  cuts  have  in  common  is  that  thev  attack  prevention  programs, 
which  are  predominantly  aimed  at  young  people — wnich  is  exactly  where  the  in- 
crease in  drug  use  is  occurring. 

As  a  Mayor  of  a  major  city,  I  know  that  drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
work.  But  these  programs  can  only  work  if  given  the  chance. 

This  Congress  approach  appears  to  be  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish.  A  study  by 
the  California  Department  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs  found  that  for  every  one 
dollar  spent  on  treatment  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  there  are  $7  in  savings, 
mostly  through  reduction  in  crime  and  health  care  costs. 

Seven  dollars  in  savings  for  every  dollar  spent.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  invest- 
ment that  the  American  taxpayers  can  afford. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  criticized  the  President  for  his  efforts  to  fight  drugs. 
But  I  must  point  out  that,  in  the  fight  against  illegal  narcotics.  President  Clinton 
has  put  his  money  where  his  mouth  is. 

•  Since  President  Clinton  took  office  in  1993,  the  federal  drug  control  budget  has 
increased  from  12.17  billion  dollars  to  15.06  billion  dollars — a  23.7%  increase. 

•  The  President  has  made  the  war  against  drugs  a  priority.  In  his  1997  budget, 
the  President  proposes  a  minuscule  increase  in  discretionary  spending  of  0.2%.  In 
contrast,  in  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  which  we  are  reviewing  here  today, 
the  President  proposes  a  9.3%  increase  in  the  drug  control  budget.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  a  time  of  scarce  resources,  the  President  is  finding  the  means  to  bolster  the  fight 
against  drugs. 

•  The  President  has  shown  great  leadership  in  fighting  drug  smuggling  across  the 
border.  He  led  the  way  in  proposing: 

•  the  Customs  Border  Initiative,  which  will  provide  $504  million  to  support 
the  interdiction  efforts  of  the  Customs  Service,  which  represents  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  drug  smuggling 

•  the  Justice  Department  s  $236  million  Southwest  Border  Initiative,  which 
will  support  new  DEA  agents,  new  FBI  agents,  new  prosecutors,  and  other  ini- 
tiatives, all  directed  toward  our  border 

•  This  represents  a  vigorous  response  by  the  Administration  to  a  very,  very 
serious  national  problem. 

The  rise  in  teen  drug  use  is  very  disturbing.  But  the  solution  to  this  is  not  to  carp 
and  criticize,  while  pursuing  a  one-dimensional  approach  to  fighting  drugs  that  ig- 
nores the  gains  which  can  be  made  through  prevention  efforts. 

Everybody  could  have  done  more.  Everybody  should  do  more.  We  must  increase 
our  efforts  to  fight  drugs  by  every  means  we  can,  including: 

•  Eradication  of  drug  crops  in  source  countries 

•  Interdiction  of  drug  smuggling  at  the  border 

•  Continued  aggressive  investigation  and  prosecution  of  drug  traffickers 

•  Prevention  efforts  aimed  at  keeping  our  children  from  using  drugs — including 
use  of  all  our  bully  pulpits  to  dissuade  youngsters;  and 

•  treatment  efforts  to  help  drug  users  overcome  their  problems. 
Let  us  all  move  forward  together,  constructively. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Russell  D.  Feingold,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  Wisconsin 

Obviously  the  topic  before  us  this  afternoon  is  very  important.  I  am  a  parent  my- 
self and  I  share  the  deep  concern  of  all  Americans  with  the  recent  data  which  indi- 
cate that  drug  use  among  people  ages  12  to  17  is  increasing.  These  results  are  unac- 
ceptable and  must  be  reversed.  However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  days  since 
the  survey  results  were  released,  the  focus  of  attention  seems  to  be  more  about  as- 
sessing blame,  rather  than  offering  solutions.  I  agree  with  General  McCaffrey's 
statement  that  the  issue  of  drugs  and  our  young  people  is  not  a  partisan  issue — 
it  is  an  American  issue. 

The  long  term  consequences  of  this  nation  and  this  body  failing  to  answer  this 
problem  are  self-evident.  As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  there  are  more  chil- 
dren in  America  today  under  the  age  of  ten,  than  there  have  been  in  decades.  This 
raises  the  obvious  questions  of  how  best  to  prevent  these  young  people  from  using 
drugs.  What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  shaping  attitudes  about  drugs  before  the 
pushers  and  the  drug  traffickers  get  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  would  note  that  while  many 
are  eager  to  point  out  that  youth  drug  use  began  to  increase  in  1992,  youths'  atti- 
tudes about  the  risk  of  drug  use  began  to  decline  in  1990 — it  took  two  years  before 
the  decline  began  to  be  reflected  in  increase  use.  I  remain  concerned  at  the  contin- 
ued failure  of  this  congress  to  adequately  fund  prevention  programs  which  would 
educate  young  people  about  the  dangers  of  drugs  before  they  start  using  them. 
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Clearly  we  must  take  the  long  view  in  attempting  to  stop  drug  use  in  our  society. 
We  must  demand  full  cooperation  from  our  neighbors,  such  as  Mexico,  in  anti-drug 
efforts.  Anything  less  is  unacceptable.  We  should  continue  to  put  police  on  the 
streets  to  help  stop  drug  dealers  and  the  crimes  associated  with  their  trade.  Those 
who  break  our  laws  and  poison  our  young  people  should  suffer  the  consequences. 
However,  I  think  we  delude  ourselves  and  the  American  people  to  suggest  that  law 
enforcement  and  interdiction  alone  will  do  the  job.  We  must  find  sources  of  adequate 
funding  for  prevention  programs  and  stop  drug  use  before  it  even  begins.  Time  and 
time  again,  law  enforcement  officials  throughout  my  home  state  of  Wisconsin  tell 
me  that  they  alone  cannot  stop  drugs  or  crime.  They  all  support  prevention  and 
treatment  because  they  know  it  must  be  a  part  of  any  approach  to  drugs  which 
stands  a  chance  of  being  successful. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  move  forward  in  the  closing  weeks  of  this  session,  the 
debate  will  be  about  accepting  responsibihty  for  and  developing  solutions  for  what 
is  clearly  a  serious  problem.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  offered  here  today  and 
to  working  with  the  drug  czar.  Secretary  Shalala  and  my  colleagues  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  our  Director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  General  McCaffrey,  here, 
and  also  you.  Secretary  Shalala.  I  miss  the  Labor  Committee  where 
I  can  hear  from  you  a  lot  more,  but  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here 
before  the  committee  today. 

We  will  start  with  General  McCaffrey  and  then  we  will  go  to  Sec- 
retary Shalala. 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  BARRY  R.  MCCAFFREY,  DIRECTOR,  OF- 
FICE OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY,  WASHINGTON, 
DC;  AND  HON.  DONNA  E.  SHALALA,  SECRETARY,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  R.  MCCAFFREY 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  thank  you  very  much  to  you  and  your 
distinguished  colleagues  for  the  chance  to  again  come  and  make 
some  opening  statements  and  respond  to  your  own  questions  and 
interests.  If  I  may,  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for  your  continued 
leadership  and  support.  You  and  Senator  Biden  have  made  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  able  to  move 
ahead  on  this  issue. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  begin  by  asking  you  for  permission  to  enter  into 
the  record  my  written  statement  which  I  have  given  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  has  some  data 
that  may  be  useful  to  your  own  thinking,  particularly  in  the  next 
5  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  General. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Again,  Senator,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  my  written  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  put  the  full  statement 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  it  and 
tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  more  deliberate  comments  and  more 
careful  analysis  of  our  own  viewpoints. 

Let  me,  if  I  can,  talk  to  three  charts  very  briefly  and  then  allow 
Secretary  Shalala  to  go  on  and  make  the  major  points  from  her 
viewpoint  as  HHS  Secretary.  First  of  all,  let  me  talk  about  the  gen- 
eral notion  of  drug  use  by  young  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
debate;  there  is  some  confusion.  Let  me  tell  you  where  I  have  come 
out  on  understanding  the  issue. 
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We  look  at  an  enormous  cohort  of  youngsters  right  now,  some  68 
million,  we  say,  aged  18  and  below,  the  most  important  bulge  of 
which  are  aged  10  and  below — 39  million  children,  the  biggest 
bumper  crop  of  kids  since  the  early  1960's.  It  is  their  attitudes  that 
I  would  argue — and  I  am  borrowing  heavily  from  the  logic  and  ex- 
perience of  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center — 
their  attitudes  that  they  develop  during  this  period  of  time  between 
age  10  and  20  that  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  some  of  the  so- 
cial problems  that  atTect  America  over  the  next  20  years. 

It  isn't  the  year  in  which  you  see  America,  but  the  year  in  which 
your  cohort  develops  their  value  systems  that  will  dictate  the 
crime,  the  property  damage,  the  AIDS,  the  spouse  abuse,  the  child 
neglect  that  is  a  consequence  of  drug  addiction  in  America.  So  this 
group  of  children  and  what  they  think  is  obviously  vital  to  us. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record — and  we  have  got,  fortunately, 
thanks  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  some  data  that  go  back  to 
the  1960's — and  look  at  what  children  think,  we  saw  a  remarkable 
energy  in  U.S.  society  to  the  drug  epidemic  that  came  up  during 
the  late  1960's  and  1970's.  We  got  organized,  we  made  a  difference. 
We  started  to  change  attitudes  among  Americans. 

We  drove  drug  use  in  America  down  by  50  percent.  It  is  literally 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1979.  We  made  significant  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  those  who  were  addicted.  We  then  took  our  eye  off  the 
ball.  So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  necessarily,  but  we  know  that 
in  1990,  without  question,  we  saw  the  change  in  the  curve  of  the 
number  of  young  Americans  who  said  they  disapproved  of  drug  use. 

In  1991,  we  saw,  without  question,  again,  a  change  in  a  crucial 
attitude  among  American  children,  the  degree  to  which  they  feared 
drug  use  in  a  personal  sense.  In  1992,  without  question,  we  saw 
the  beginning  of  increased  drug  use  by  young  Americans.  It  has 
gotten  worse  every  year  since  then.  We  are  half  as  bad  off  as  we 
were  in  the  1970's.  If  we  don't  get  organized  and  do  something 
about  this  phenomenon,  we  will  reap  a  tremendous  harvest  of 
crime,  violence,  and  lost  opportunity  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  can't  quite  see  that. 

Senator  Biden.  I  can't  see  that  either. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  just  point  out  what  each  one  of  those 
colored  lines  means? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  This  is  Dr.  Lloyd  Johnson's  data. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  at  the  University  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  The  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  A  very  distinguished  fellow  and  he  has  done  a 
study  in  the  1960's. 

Secretary  Shalala.  This  is  the  "Monitoring  the  Future"  study. 
Senator,  that  we  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  The  change  in  the  curve,  disapproval  of  drug 
use,  began  to  drop  after  1990. 

Senator  Biden.  Fewer  kids  disapproved  beginning  in  1990? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  yellow  line  means? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  started  to  get  worse.  In  1991,  we  saw  the 
perceived  risk  of  drug  use  to  you  personally  as  a  young  American 
begin  to  drop,  and  in  1992  inexorably,  I  would  argue,  in  response 
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to  changed  attitudes,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in  years  increased 
drug  use  by  young  Americans.  Then  it  steadily  gets  worse  each 
year  through  1996. 

Yet,  I  caution  all  of  us  that  it  is  half  as  bad  now  as  it  was  in 
1979.  So,  unabated,  unless  these  youth  attitudes  toward  dis- 
approval and  personal  fear  of  risk  change,  we  should  expect  drug 
use  by  young  Americans  to  continue  to  get  worse. 

Now,  there  are  several  arguments,  all  of  which  probably  have 
contributions  on  why  this  phenomenon  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  you  should  hold  your  mike.  I  think  some 
in  the  viewing  audience  may  not  be  able  to  hear  you.  We  can  see 
this  one. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  The  first  one,  if  I  could  point  out,  is  just  the  na- 
tional attention  to  the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  very  important  because  that 
shows  that  attitudes  of  children  are  extremely  important,  and  it 
shows  the  perceived  risk  attitude  is  extremely  important.  It  shows 
that  all  of  us  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  them  to  know  that 
there  are  risks  involved  in  using  drugs. 

Senator  BiDEN.  And  it  shows  it  started  in  1990. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Actually,  I  would  argue  now  that  is  where  the 
curve  changes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  it  changes,  but  the  dramatic  part 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  What  we  are  not  sure  of  is  where  the  causative 
factors  that  reversed  the  slope  in  1990,  1991,  1992.  The  first  of 
them,  I  would  point  out,  is  the  degree  to  which  the  American  news 
media  and  the  American  public  had  focused  on  the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  important  thing,  I  think,  of  that  other 
chart  was  that  there  were  marginal  changes  beginning  about  1990 
and  then  gradually,  from  1992,  they  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  See,  that  is  the  point  I  have  been  making  and 
getting  upset  about.  It  isn't  just  President  Clinton  and  the  lack  of 
leadership  there  that  I  have  complained  about.  It  is  all  of  us.  We 
are  not  doing  the  job  as  well  as  we  should  and  we  have  got  to  re- 
verse that,  and  a  lot  of  it  comes  in  the  change  of  attitudes.  I  think 
you  made  a  very  good  point  with  that  first  chart. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Now,  what  is  also  implicit  in  that  chart,  to  be 
honest,  is  something  we  have  got  to  keep  sight  of,  particularly 
when  we  talk  about  Secretary  Shalala's  programs  and  Secretary 
Riley's.  We  have  got  to  remind  ourselves  that  79  percent  of  Amer- 
ican youngsters  aren't  using  drugs  in  that  chart.  So  although  this 
is  a  tremendous  doubling  of  drug  use  by  young  Americans,  prin- 
cipally driven  by  marijuana,  with  admittedly  a  shocking  increase  in 
cocaine  use — under  1  percent,  but  a  very  sharp  increase — the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  children  still  don't  use  drugs  and 
never  have  and  never  will.  What  we  have  got  to  do,  though,  is  un- 
derstand the  causative  factors  and  move  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  gibe  with  the  statistic  of  1  out  of 
3  high  school  seniors  use  marijuana? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  it  gets  worse  cumulatively,  so  that  when 
you  look  at  senior  use  in  high  school,  by  that  year  you  are  talking 
about  a  third  have.   If  you  take  the  age  group   12  through   17, 
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though,  you  have  got  essentially  20  percent  never  have  and  10  per- 
cent currently  are,  which  is  doubling  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  news  media  is  certainly  a  factor,  but  let,  if  I  may,  also  sug- 
gest other  factors.  The  second  one  is  generational  forgetting.  We 
suggest  from  listening  to  UCLA,  Harvard,  Columbia  University, 
and  Michigan,  that  because  we  have  reduced  the  obvious  wreckage 
of  drug  use  in  the  1970's  down  to  less  visible  proportions  and,  in 
addition,  we  have  a  new  generation  of  parents,  a  number  of 
whom — depending  on  which  number  you  want  to  believe,  between 
50  and  72  million  adult  Americans  today  have  used  illegal  drugs. 
They  are  now  the  parents,  the  school  teachers,  the  mayor,  the  po- 
lice chiefs  in  our  society — 1  out  of  3  adults. 

The  Chairman.  One  out  of  three  adults  has  used  illegal  drugs? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Has  used  illegal  drugs,  and  they  are  trying  to 
sort  through  in  their  own  mind,  what  do  we  tell  our  children.  They 
have  rejected  drug  use  themselves.  They  tried  at  Berkeley,  they 
tried  it  in  the  Marine  Corps,  they  tried  it  during  summer  jobs,  and 
now  they  have  walked  away  from  drug  use  principally  because  they 
saw  the  impact  of  3.6  million  chronically  addicted  who  are  the  en- 
during casualties  of  that  drug  revolution. 

Now,  I  might  add  1  out  of  3  sort  of  misstates  the  problem.  If  you 
are  a  white  American  between  ages  26  and  34,  the  chances  are 
over  60  percent  that  you  have  used  illegal  drugs.  So,  that  genera- 
tion of  parents  now  has  got  the  children  of  America  in  their  tute- 
lage. They  personally  don't  believe  in  drugs  and  are  trying  to  sort 
out  what  to  tell  their  kids — generational  forgetting,  generational 
replacement. 

Then,  finally,  we  would  argue  that  there  has  been  a  glamoriza- 
tion  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  in  fashions,  in  the  arts,  in  music, 
in  magazines.  We  find  that  although  the  most  important  influence 
on  youth  is  clearly  their  parents,  their  homeroom  teachers,  their 
coaches,  the  others  whom  they  trust  and  admire.  When  they  get  in- 
consistent messages,  we  again  create  a  greater  cognitive  problem 
for  them.  It  has  resulted — next  viewgraph — in  a  doubling  of  drug 
use  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  This  reduction  in  television  coverage  is  dramatic 
from — where  is  that,  1989 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  starts  in  1989,  falls  off  the  map,  and  starts 
to  come  back  up.  I  wish  I  had  1996  data  up  here  because  I  think 
you  are  seeing  it  come  back  on  the  radar  scope  of  America.  Thanks 
in  large  part  to  your  efforts.  Senator  Biden,  Charlie  Rangel,  Steny 
Hoyer,  Rob  Portman,  and  others,  we  have  started  talking  about  it 
again. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  think  it  will  be  in  1996,  or  ap- 
proximately? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  think  it  will  be  sharply  increased,  which  is 
one  reason  I  have  said  that  the  election  year  probably  has  en- 
hanced the  position  of  this  issue  because  of  the  renewed  attention 
we  are  bringing  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Good. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Finally,  let  me  just,  if  I  may,  briefly  mention 
the  budget.  We  have  a  problem.  Senator,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
your  leadership  and  your  colleagues  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber to  get  us  the  resources  we  need.  We  have  got  the  biggest  drug 
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budget  in  history,  $15.1  billion.  This  is  obviously  the  work  of  others 
over  the  last  18  months,  the  14  cabinets  of  the  Government.  It  was 
not  put  together  on  my  watch.  I  endorse  it,  I  understand  it. 

As  you  look  at  the  sub-components  of  it,  you  can  see  enormous 
increases  in  treatment,  in  law  enforcement,  in  interdiction,  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  funding  for  the  southwest  border.  But  if  you 
look  inside  that  budget,  the  pieces  of  it  that  I  am  most  concerned 
about  we  have  probably  least  adequately  made  the  case  for.  The 
1997  budget,  as  we  look  at  it  now,  has  already  been  marked  down 
by  the  House  some  $309  million. 

Much  of  those  requests  eliminate  small  programs,  such  as  $9 
million  for  Department  of  Defense  on  outreach,  funding  National 
Guard  and  active  forces  to  work  with  youngsters.  It  marks  down 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools.  It  marks  down  treatment  programs 
that  reach  out  to  youngsters  on  the  streets.  So  we  have  tried  to 
make  the  argument  that  if  you  wish  to  do  something  about  the 
drug  problem  in  America,  we  simply  must  focus  on  the  first  prior- 
ity, which  is  education  and  prevention  among  young  Americans. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  go  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  say  there  are  2.7  mil- 
lion hard-core,  chronic  addicts.  They  consume  two-thirds  of  the 
drugs  in  America  and  80  percent  of  them  are  involved  in  the  justice 
system  in  a  given  year.  We  have  got  tiny  amounts  of  money  to  get 
to  1.6  million  prisoners,  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  provide  effective  drug  treatment  programs. 
Without  these  efforts,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  absolutely  leaving 
the  American  people  and  our  law  enforcement  officials  vulnerable 
to  cycling  people  through  crime. 

Now,  there  are  several  other  programs  that  I  won't  dwell  on,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  I  really  ask  for  your  support  and  leadership,  and 
your  colleagues,  on  giving  us  the  funding  in  the  1997  budget.  Then, 
finally,  if  I  may,  in  the  1996  budget  we  asked  for  a  $250  million 
supplemental.  I  went  to  the  President  and  asked  for  his  support 
and  got  it  from  his  Government  and  brought  over  a  $250  million 
package. 

It  was  late  in  the  year.  I  understand  that.  There  was  a  lot  going 
on.  There  were  a  lot  of  negotiations  on  the  budget,  but  we  have  re- 
submitted it  now,  so  we  need  that  support.  That  $250  million  has 
only  been  marked  up  $119  million  by  the  Senate,  and  the  funds 
that  haven't  been  provided,  if  I  went  down  them,  are  really  disturb- 
ing. It  is  methamphetamine  money,  it  is  money  to  reach  out  and 
identify  children  at  risk,  it  is  P-3  aircraft  for  Customs,  it  is  in- 
creases in  funds  to  directly  confront  the  drug  problem  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  and  Colombia.  It  is  vital  money. 

So  the  bottom  line  is  we  need  your  support  and  we  have  got  to 
be  issued  the  1997  budget  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  implement 
the  strategy  that  you  have  been  so  generous  in  your  support  of.  I 
can  also  reassure  and  promise  you  and  your  colleagues  I  will  take 
your  viewpoints  on  the  1998  budget  which  we  are  now  writing  into 
account  and  try  and  reflect  your  own  thinking  as  it  evolves  during 
this  national  debate. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  and  help  you  on  that. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  the  opportunity 
to  lay  out  these  issues. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  certainly  try  and  help  on  that,  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  Senator  Shelby  here  today,  who  has  these  par- 
ticularly difficult  financial  problems. 

Senator  Biden.  He  has  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  the  money. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  know. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Barry  R.  McCaffrey 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  about  the  1995 
National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (NHSDA)  and  1995  Drug  Abuse  Warn- 
ing Network  (DAWN)  estimate  released  on  August  20th.  Having  worked  with  the 
Congress  and  members  of  this  committee  for  six  months  on  our  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy,  I  share  your  concern  over  NHSDA's  finding  that  drug  use  among  ado- 
lescents continues  to  increase.  The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  appre- 
ciates your  support  of  our  efforts  to  reverse  both  the  six-year  trend  among  youth 
of  greater  tolerance  of  drugs  and  the  four-year  trend  of  growing  drug  use  by  children 
and  adolescents. 

NATIONAL  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY  ON  DRUG  ABUSE  (NHSDA) 

What  NHSDA  measures 

NHSDA,  a  main  source  of  information  on  the  extent  of  drug  use  in  the  United 
States,  provides  specific  information  on  illegal  drugs,  alcohol,  and  cigarettes.  It 
measures  drug  use  among  the  general  population  and  covers  residents  age  12  and 
older  within  households.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  estimate  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  Americans  using  drugs.  The  survey  also  covers  noninstitutional 
group  quarters  like  shelters,  rooming  houses,  and  student  dormitories  but  excludes 
military  bases,  prisons,  and  homeless  individuals  not  in  a  shelter.  Because  of  this 
omission,  NHSDA  fails  to  count  many  hard-core  users. 

Overall  drug  use  in  America  remains  flat 

NHSDA  results  for  1995  show  that  overall  drug  use  in  the  United  States  neither 
increased  nor  decreased  compared  to  the  previous  year.  An  estimated  12.8  million 
Americans  used  an  illicit  drug  within  a  time  frame  described  as  "currently"  (during 
the  past  month  from  the  date  of  questioning)  in  1995  (or  6.1  percent  of  the  house- 
hold population).  Statistically,  this  figure  represents  no  change  over  the  1994  level 
of  12.6  million  users.  However,  the  number  of  "past-month"  drug  users  declined  by 
more  than  10  million  from  a  high  of  23.3  million  in  1985— an  extraordinary  change 
in  behavior. 

Cocaine  use  also  remained  unchanged  in  comparison  to  1994.  NHSDA  reports 
that  there  were  1.5  million  cocaine  users  (or  0.7  percent  of  the  population).  This 
number  represents  no  change  statistically  over  the  1994  level  of  1.4  million.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  a  28  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  cocaine  users  since  1991. 

There  was  also  no  statistical  change  in  the  number  of  marijuana  users  from  1994 
to  1995.  There  were  9.8  milUon  estimated  "current"  users  of  marijuana  in  1995  (or 
4.7  percent  of  the  population).  Marijuana  remained  the  most  common  illicit  drug 
and  was  used  by  77  percent  of  current  drug  users. 

Drug  use  by  12-1 7  year  olds  continues  to  increase 

Drug  use  continues  to  increase  among  this  age  cohort.  Marijuana  accounts  for 
most  of  this  increase,  but  the  use  of  cocaine  is  also  on  the  rise.  With  regard  to  cur- 
rent or  past-month  use,  some  significant  findings  include: 

•  The  rate  of  current  use  of  any  illicit  drug  among  youth  was  found  to  be  10.9 
percent  in  1995.  This  rate  is  up  substantially  compared  to  8.2  percent  in  1994,  5.7 
percent  in  1993,  and  5.3  percent  in  1992  (the  historical  low  in  the  trend  since  1979). 

•  Marijuana  use  is  mostly  responsible  for  this  increase.  The  rate  of  marijuana  use 
in  1995  was  8.2  percent,  more  than  double  the  rate  compared  to  the  34  percent 
long-term  low  point  estimated  for  1992. 

•  The  rate  of  cocaine  use  remained  low,  but  the  trend  is  moving  up  sharply.  The 
1995  rate  of  0.8  percent  is  more  than  double  the  0.3-0.4  percent  Qiat  characterized 
the  period  from  1991  to  1994. 

•  The  use  of  alcohol  on  a  current  basis  was  21.1  percent  in  1995,  which  rep- 
resents no  change  in  the  rate  from  1994.  Alcohol  use  by  this  cohort  remained  well 
below  the  49.6  percent  rate  for  1979. 
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•  The  rate  of  cigarette  use  was  20.2  percent  in  1995,  which  represents  no  change 
compared  to  1994. 

Drug  use  initiation  is  increasing 

The  number  of  new  marijuana  users  has  been  increasing  since  1991,  after  a  long- 
term  decrease  since  1975.  According  to  NHSDA  estimates,  2.3  milUon  individuals 
used  marijuana  for  the  first  time  in  1994.  The  annual  number  of  new  cocaine  and 
crack  users  remained  stable  from  1990  to  1994,  at  a  much  lower  level  than  during 
the  early  1980s.  In  1994  there  were  an  estimated  530,000  first-time  users  while 
from  1980  to  1984  there  had  been  about  1.3  million  cocaine  initiates  per  year. 

The  trends  are  not  as  consistent  for  the  age  at  which  drugs  are  first  tried.  In  the 
case  of  marijuana,  the  most  common  illegal  drug,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  mean  age  of  first  use  since  1987.  The  mean  age  of  first  use  dropped  from 
17.8  years  in  1987  to  16.3  years  in  1994.  For  cocaine,  the  drop  in  mean  age  began 
in  1991,  going  from  23.3  years  in  1990  to  19.0  in  1994.  For  inhalants,  the  mean  age 
of  first-time  usage  has  increased  from  15.2  years  in  1991  to  16.4  years  in  1994.  No 
steady  trends  were  discernible  for  heroin  or  hallucinogens. 

DRUG  ABUSE  WARNING  (DAWN)  ESTIMATE 

What  DAWN  measures 

DAWN  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  drug-related  hospital  emergencies.  A 
national  survey,  DAWN  is  often  cited  incorrectly  as  a  measure  of  drug  use.  DAWN 
records  information  only  about  drug  users  who  go  for  treatment  at  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms.  The  typical  drug  user  whose  health  problems  are  reflected  by  DAWN 
is  older  and  suffering  the  consequences  produced  by  years  of  drug  abuse.  Except  for 
1991,  DAWN  has  shown  increasing  use  of  hospital  emergency  rooms  by  an  aging 
cohort  of  predominantly  hard-core  users. 

Drug-related  emergency  room  visits  remain  stable  at  a  historic  high 

DAWN  results  from  1995  show  a  total  of  531,827  drug-related  episodes  in  1995, 
up  slightly  (2.5  percent)  over  the  1994  level  of  518,521  episodes.  The  1995  figure 
marks  the  first  time  in  the  past  five  years  that  drug-related  emergency  room  epi- 
sodes have  not  risen  significantly.  DAWN  results  for  1995  show: 

•  Cocaine-related  medical  emergencies  did  not  change  in  1995  compared  to  1994. 
However,  cocaine-related  hospital  emergencies  remain  at  a  historic  high. 

•  Heroin-related  emergencies  increased  between  1994  and  1995  by  19  percent, 
from  64,013  emergencies  in  1994  to  76,023  in  1995. 

•  Marijuana  continued  to  be  mentioned  more  often  in  drug-related  hospital  emer- 
gencies, and  it  was  almost  always  mentioned  in  combination  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. Between  1994  and  1995,  marijuana-related  episodes  rose  17  percent  from 
40,183  episodes  in  1994  to  47,069  in  1995.  The  12-  to  17-year-old  cohort  had  the 
fewest  number  of  marijuana-related  episodes  in  1995  but  the  highest  growth  in  such 
episodes  (increasing  from  6,539  incidents  in  1994  to  8,230  in  1995). 

•  Between  1994  and  1995,  there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  number  of 
methamphetamine-related  episodes.  There  were  17,665  incidents  in  1994  and  17,547 
in  1995. 

THE  CHALLENGE  WE  FACE 

As  a  nation,  the  United  States  has  failed  to  reverse  a  phenomenon  of  the  '90s — 
resurgent  drug  use  among  our  children.  This  problem  is  not  something  we  should 
have  become  aware  of  oiJy  last  week  when  the  latest  NHSDA  findings  were  re- 
leased. ONDCP  highlighted  rising  drug  use  among  American  youth  as  a  problem  in 
the  1993  Interim  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  quoting  the  1992  Monitoring  The 
Future  study  which  found  that  eighth  graders  and  college  students  were 
"*  ♦  *  reporting  higher  rates  of  drug  use  in  1992  than  they  did  in  1991.  Further, 
fewer  eighth  graders  in  1992  perceived  great  risk  with  using  cocaine  or  crack  than 
did  eighth  graders  in  1991."  The  continuation  of  those  trends  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  every  NHSDA  survey  since  1993. 

Our  challenge  is  to  reverse  these  negative  trends.  Effectiveness  in  this  effort  can 
be  measured  in  three  different  ways:  change  in  youth  attitudes  to  reflect  condemna- 
tion of  drug  abuse,  reduction  in  the  number  of  youthful  users,  and  delay  in  the  age 
of  initiation.  In  other  words,  we  want  our  children  to  have  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  risks  posed  by  illegal  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  We  want  fewer  of  them  to 
use  these  dangerous  substances.  And  we  don't  want  them  to  use  drugs  at  earlier 
ages. 
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WHY  IS  DRUG  USE  INCREASING  AMONG  OUR  YOUTH? 

One  thing  is  clear:  our  children's  disapproval  of  drugs  and  perception  of  the  risks 
associated  with  drug  use  have  decHned  throughout  this  decade,  beginning  in  1990. 
As  a  result,  our  children  are  using  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illegal  drugs  in  greater 
numbers.  Just  why  youth  attitudes  towards  drugs  have  changed  for  the  worse  is 
less  clear.  Several  explanations  have  been  offered: 

Generational  forgetting 

Dr.  Lloyd  Johnston,  the  principal  researcher  for  the  University  of  Michigan's  ex- 
cellent Monitoring  the  Future  annual  survey  of  drug  use  among  secondary  school 
students,  suggests  that  today's  youth  have  become  more  accepting  of  drug  use.  They 
are  less  worried  about  the  consequences  of  substance  abuse  because  they  are  not 
as  familiar  with  the  adverse  effects  of  drugs  as  were  their  predecessors  from  the 
'70s  and  '80s  who  had  more  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  drugs.  Johnston's 
theory  would  suggest  that  the  current  upswing  in  drug  use  among  young  people  will 
eventually  be  checked  by  negative  experience.  ONDCP  urges  that  we  intervene  im- 
mediately to  correct  erroneous  attitudes  held  by  our  youngsters  so  that  few  will  use 
drugs.  We  cannot  afford  to  return  to  the  tragic  level  of  drug  use  among  American 
youth  that  was  prevalent  in  our  recent  past. 

Lower  public  profile  of  the  drug  problem 

According  to  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America,  there  was  a  30  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  public  service  announcements  (PSAs)  carried  by  TV,  radio, 
and  print  media  since  1991.  From  1989  to  1994,  there  was  also  a  progressive  decHne 
in  drug  coverage  on  network  news.  While  849  minutes  of  network  news  were  de- 
voted to  drug-related  issues  in  1989,  in  1994  only  135  minutes  dealt  with  this  topic. 
Attention  to  drugs  did  increase  slightly  in  1995,  as  reflected  in  163  minutes  of  net- 
work news.  Total  media  support  for  anti-drug  messages  (broadcast,  print,  and  out- 
door advertising)  is  down  $100  million  a  year  since  1991.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
our  eye  off  the  ball. 

Glamorization  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  condones  adolescent  use 

The  glamorization  of  drugs  has  not  been  limited  to  television  and  film  portrayals. 
It  also  occurs  in  videos  and  the  lyrics  of  popular  music,  advertising  and  marketing 
(i.e.  fashion's  heroin  chic  look),  comedy,  the  Internet,  and  merchandising  where 
items  like  jewelry,  T-shirts,  temporary  tattoos,  candy,  and  soft  drinks  are  among  the 
products  that  promote  drug  use.  The  promotion  of  drugs  permeates  every  facet  of 
a  child's  hfe.  The  Budweiser  frogs  and  Joe  Camel  are  very  fiamiliar  cartoon  char- 
acters for  our  children.  This  inundation  of  pro-alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drug  mes- 
sages occurs  at  a  time  when  new  technology  and  techniques  enable  media  to  form 
more  dramatic,  multi-sensory,  and  powerftil  images  than  ever  before.  PSAs  and 
other  antidrug  messages  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  influence  attitudes  to- 
wards drugs  among  today's  youth.  Prevention  messages  must  be  repeated  with  ade- 
quate frequency  and  in  appropriate  venues  so  that  they  can  counter  pro-drug  mes- 
sages. 

Inadequate  prevention  and  education  programs 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  programs  designed  to  educate  our  children 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs  are  not  doing  a  good  job  and  are  not  cost  effective.  The 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  absolutely  disagrees  with  this  assessment. 
Despite  rising  numbers  of  young  people  using  drugs,  the  1995  NHSDA  survey  shows 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  children,  89.1  percent,  were  not  current  users  of 
illegal  drugs.  Less  than  one  percent  used  cocaine.  Clearly,  most  kids  are  filtering 
everything  they  hear  about  drugs  and  are  reaching  an  intelligent  conclusion:  "Using 
drugs  is  not  good  for  my  health."  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  clear  that  we  lack  suffi- 
cient rigorous  studies  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  different  prevention  pro- 
grams. We  need  such  information  so  that  we  can  justify  to  the  American  people  the 
expenditure  of  counterdrug  resources. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  TO  REDUCE  DRUG  USE  AMONG  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Making  prevention  of  drug  use  among  our  youth  priority  number  one 

The  first  goal  of  the  1996  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  targets  substance  abuse 
by  young  Americans.  Monitoring  the  Future's  22  years  of  tracking  youth  attitudes 
and  drug  usage  establishes  that  we  can  influence  youth  attitudes  towards  drugs  and 
cause  them  to  modify  their  behavior. 
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GOAL  1:  Motivate  America's  youth  to  reject  illegal  drugs 

Objective  1:  Increase  the  number  of  state  government  and  community  organiza- 
tions participating  in  the  development  of  national  prevention  standards  and  na- 
tional prevention  infrastructure. 

Objective  2:  Increase  the  number  of  schools  with  comprehensive  drug  prevention 
and  early  intervention  strategies  with  a  focus  on  family  involvement. 

Objective  3:  Increase  the  number  of  community  drug  coalitions  through  a  focus  on 
the  need  for  public  support  of  local  drug  prevention  empowerment  efforts. 

Objective  4:  Increase,  through  public  education,  the  public's  awareness  of  the  con- 
sequences of  illicit  drug  use  and  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  by  underage  popu- 
lations. 

Objective  5:  Reverse  the  upward  trend  in  marijuana  use  among  young  people  and 
raise  the  average  age  for  initial  users  of  all  illicit  drugs. 

We  must  prevent  drug  use  on  the  part  of  the  demographic  bulge  formed  by  chil- 
dren of  the  Daby  boom  generation.  Tnere  are  68  million  Americans  under  the  age 
of  18  and  39  milUon  under  the  age  of  10.  Ten  years  from  now  if  the  younger  group 
abuses  drugs  at  the  same  rate  as  today's  teens,  drug  use  will  increase  by  alarming 
proportions.  If  drug  use  rises  at  the  same  rate  it  has  for  the  past  five  years,  by  the 
vear  2000  1.4  million  high  school  seniors  will  be  using  illegal  drugs  on  a  monthly 
basis.  We  cannot  afford  this  outcome.  Nor  do  we  want  new  addicts  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  adult  hard-core  drug  users  (3.6  million)  who  are  the  human  wreckage  of 
our  nation's  extensive  drug  use  in  previous  decades. 

The  President's  1997  counterdrug  budget  affirms  this  commitment  to  reduce  drug 
use  by  requesting  more  than  $1  billion  to  support  drug  education  that  targets  youth 
attitudes.  Two  major  initiatives  include: 

•  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program  ($540  million  re- 
quested). This  program  will  fund  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities  for  more 
than  40  million  students  in  97  percent  of  the  nation's  school  districts. 

•  SAMHSA's  Prevention  Programs  ($371  milUon  requested).  These  programs  in- 
clude community  partnership  projects  that  support  parents'  coalitions,  schools,  reli- 
gious institutions,  public  housing  authorities,  business,  organized  labor,  industry, 
government,  and  professionals  in  developing  and  maintaining  long-term  prevention 
strategies. 

Preventing  tobacco  use  among  youth 

Despite  a  decline  in  adult  smoking,  the  use  of  tobacco  products  is  on  the  rise 
among  American  youth.  In  1995,  more  than  a  third  of  high-school  seniors  smoked 
cigarettes — a  greater  number  than  at  any  time  since  the  1970s.  The  threat  to  our 
children's  health  is  tremendous.  The  vast  majority  of  smokers  (over  80  percent)  start 
smoking  before  age  18.  Approximately  4.5  million  children  under  18  smoke  ciga- 
rettes or  use  smokeless  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Every  day,  nearly  3,000  more 
children  become  regular  smokers;  almost  1,000  of  these  youngsters  will  have  their 
lives  shortened  by  tobacco-related  diseases — the  leading  cause  of  preventable  death 
in  this  country. 

Is  tobacco  a  "gateway  drug"?  While  we  do  not  at  this  time  have  any  scientific  evi- 
dence of  a  direct  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the  use  of  tobacco  and  other 
drugs,  a  strong  statistical  correlation  exists.  Youths  aged  12-17  who  smoke  are 
about  8  times  more  likely  to  use  illicit  drugs  and  11  times  more  likely  to  drink  heav- 
ily than  nonsmoking  youths.  A  study  conducted  in  1994  by  Columbia  University 
Center  on  Substance  Abuse  and  Addiction  found  that  83  percent  of  those  who  used 
cocaine  identified  smoking  cigarettes  as  gateway  behavior.  Finally,  we  know  that 
nicotine  is  an  addictive  substance  that  causes  neurochemical  reactions  similar  to 
those  produced  by  cocaine,  heroin,  and  amphetamines. 

We  don't  want  our  children  smoking  cigarettes  or  using  other  tobacco  products. 
That's  why  the  President  announced  an  initiative  to  reduce  tobacco  use  by  children. 
This  initiative  will  reduce  children's  access  to  tobacco  products,  reduce  the  appeal 
of  tobacco  products  to  young  people,  and  educate  children  about  the  hazards  of  to- 
bacco. 

Preventing  alcohol  use  among  youth 

Alcohol  is  the  number  one  illegal  drug  problem  among  young  people.  It  is  the  drug 
abused  most  frequently  by  our  children,  and  is  responsible  for  35  percent  of  the 
highway  deaths  among  our  youth.  In  the  '40s  and  '50's,  young  people  often  took 
their  first  drink  at  the  age  of  13  or  14.  Today,  they  frequently  start  at  age  12.  The 
1996  NHSDA  shows  the  mean  age  of  first  use  of  alcohol  declining  since  1990;  in 
other  words,  younger  and  younger  children  are  beginning  to  drink.  Three  to  four 
million  teenagers  are  now  alcoholics.  Our  youth  are  consuming  35  percent  of  all 
wine  coolers  sold  in  the  United  States  and  more  than  a  billion  cans  of  beer. 
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The  Administration  is  encouraging  states  to  enact  zero  tolerance  laws  designed 
to  reduce  drinking  and  driving  among  young  people.  These  laws  establish  that  effec- 
tively any  measurable  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  breath,  or  urine  of  a  driver 
under  age  2 1  would  constitute  an  illegal  per  se  offense.  Most  of  these  laws  also  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  suspension  of  drivers'  licenses  for  individuals  under  the  age 
of  21  who  exceed  the  blood  alcohol  concentration  limit.  These  measures  (already 
passed  in  37  states),  together  with  the  minimum  age  drinking  law,  are  saving  young 
lives  today. 

Opposing  the  legalization  of  marijuana 

Legalization  initiatives,  like  the  pending  Proposition  215  in  California  and  a  simi- 
lar ballot  initiative  in  Arizona,  are  thinly-veiled  attempts  to  legalize  marijuana  for 
any  purpose.  Marijuana's  few,  reputed  therapeutic  benefits  have  not  been  shown  to 
exceed  well-established  medications  (for  glaucoma  and  nausea  during  chemo- 
therapy). Ironically,  as  a  medicine  to  control  symptoms  associated  with  cancer  treat- 
ment, marijuana  is  suspect  since  it  is  more  carcinogenic  than  tobacco.  The  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  initiatives  compete  with  anti-marijuana  messages  and  can  contrib- 
ute to  our  youth  reaching  incorrect  conclusions  about  this  drug.  ONDCP  vigorously 
opposes  these  initiatives.  Their  passage  would  be  a  major  blow  to  the  1996  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  and  would  have  severe  consequences  for  drug  abuse  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Anticipating  emerging  problems 

The  drug  problem  is  not  static.  While  the  use  of  some  drugs  declines  (for  example, 
the  number  of  cocaine  users  declined  by  28  percent  in  the  '90s),  other  substances — 
like  LSD  and  methamphetamine — are  making  a  come-back.  New  threats  are  emerg- 
ing from  S3aithetic  designer  drugs  and  Rohypnol.  Another  serious  problem  we  must 
address  is  the  use  of  inhalants  by  young  people.  Because  inhalants  may  be  common, 
legal  household  substances,  education  and  prevention  measures  are  critical  in  ad- 
dressing this  problem.  Our  counterdrug  strategies  must  be  proactive,  not  reactive. 

Promoting  media  literacy 

The  1996  Drug  Control  Strategy  includes  media  literacy  initiatives  that  will  help 
children  develop  skills  to  evaluate  critically  and  independently  the  messages  they 
receive  from  music,  film,  advertising,  and  other  media  that  attempt  to  influence  at- 
titudes towards  drugs,  tobacco,  and  alcohol.  Media  literacy  strategies  were  endorsed 
during  the  White  House  Leadership  Conference  on  Youth,  Drug  Use,  and  Violence 
held  in  Greenbelt,  Maryland  this  past  March.  The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  also  endorsed  such  strategies  and  issued  a  major  report  last  fall  call- 
ing media  literacy  an  important  tool  for  adolescents  in  the  information  age. 

Building  a  private-public  sector  partnership 

The  problem  of  increasing  drug  use  among  young  people  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
by  Washington  alone.  Combined  efforts  will  be  needed  from  individual  Americans, 
communities,  and  organizations  concerned  with  our  children's  well-being.  Through- 
out the  country,  specific  programs  are  already  making  a  difference.  At  the  risk  of 
omitting  many,  here  are  a  few:  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs;  D.A.R.E.;  P.R.I.D.E.;  Commu- 
nity Anti-Drug  Coalitions  of  America;  Lions,  Elks,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and  other  civic 
organizations;  National  Crime  Prevention  Council;  National  Family  Partnership; 
National  Family  in  Actions;  National  Association  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Directors;  TASC;  and  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America.  ONDCP  is  commit- 
ted to  supporting  the  prevention  efforts  of  all  such  organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  drug  use  among  youth  must  be  the  parents, 
teachers,  coaches,  ministers,  and  counselors  running  youth-oriented  organizations. 
These  people  have  the  greatest  influence  on  our  children.  Youngsters  and  adoles- 
cents listen  most  to  those  they  know  love  and  respect  them.  It  is  critical  that  the 
50  million  Americans  who  used  drugs  in  their  youth  but  have  now  rejected  illegal 
drugs  participate  in  this  national  prevention  effort.  We  are  unlikely  to  reverse  these 
negative  trends  if  all  Americans  do  not  participate  in  what  must  be  a  national  ef- 
fort. We  also  will  need  the  active  support  and  attention  of  the  news  media  to  edu- 
cate all  Americans  about  the  nature  of  the  drug  abuse  threat  we  face. 

We  must  ensure  that  parents  are  aware  of  the  dangers  drugs  pose  so  that  they 
will  speak  to  their  children  about  drugs.  We  should  arm  parents  with  the  informa- 
tion they  need.  Children  can  be  misled  easily  by  myth,  rumor,  and  the  false  notion 
that  drugs  are  glamorous.  For  our  children's  sake,  we  need  to  act  today.  By  doing 
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so,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  addicted  adults  who  will  cause  enormous  damage 
to  themselves  and  our  society  tomorrow. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  Shalala,  we  will  turn  to  you  now. 
STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  E.  SHALALA 

Secretary  Shalala.  Senator  Hatch,  I  have  a  much  longer  state- 
ment. I  think  I  will  cut  it  in  half  because  my  colleague,  General 
McCaffrey,  clearly  covered  these  issues,  an  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
with  you  and  Senator  Biden  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
DeWine  and  Senator  Shelby. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Let  me  talk  from  the  point  of  view  of  some- 
one who  has  spent  her  career  working  with  young  people  because 
no  matter  what  the  research  tells  us — and  the  General  has  re- 
viewed it  very  carefully  in  terms  of  what  we  know  about  why  these 
teenage  numbers  are  going  up — young  people  need  to  hear  from  us 
a  clear,  consistent  message  that  drugs  are  illegal,  that  they  are 
dangerous  and  they  are  wrong. 

Ask  any  of  the  people  under  30  who  are  sitting  behind  you  or  sit- 
ting to  the  side  or  sitting  behind  me  what  kind  of  messages  they 
get  on  marijuana,  in  particular,  and  they  get  mixed  messages.  They 
get  mixed  messages  from  police  departments  that  don't  enforce 
marijuana  laws.  They  get  mixed  messages  from  parents  who  are 
relieved  because  they  think  marijuana  is  a  little  safer  than  maybe 
some  of  the  other  drugs  and  they  are  relieved  when  they  find  out 
their  kid  is  using  marijuana  instead  of  perhaps  cocaine  or  heroin. 

They  get  mixed  messages  from  those  who  believe  in  the  legaliza- 
tion of  marijuana  or  from  those  that  are  now  fighting  in  a  place 
like  California  about  whether  marijuana  should  be  used  for  medical 
purposes.  That  is  a  signal  that  maybe  it  is  safe  if  it  could  be  used 
for  medical  purposes.  So  the  message  has  to  be  clear  and  consistent 
from  each  one  of  us  that  drugs  are  illegal,  that  they  are  dangerous 
and  they  are  wrong,  whether  it  is  marijuana  or  heroin  or  cocaine 
or  any  of  these  new  drugs  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 

That  is  why  the  President  has  appointed  the  General.  That  is 
why  he  has  embraced  a  comprehensive  strategy  that  involves  all  of 
us  and  that  deals  with  supply  and  demand  because  this  problem 
defies  a  simplistic,  silver-bullet  solution.  My  department  is  a  key 
part  of  that  strategy  and  our  drug  prevention  efforts  have  been  ag- 
gressive and  wide-ranging  from  day  one  of  this  administration. 
Further,  we  have  uncovered  more  evidence  about  the  increases  in 
drug  use,  and  as  we  have  done  that  we  have  intensified  our  efforts 
and  continue  to  do  so. 

Again,  young  people  need  to  hear  a  clear,  consistent  message 
where  they  live,  where  they  study,  where  they  work,  where  they 
play,  a  steady,  relentless  drumbeat  from  all  of  us.  For  example,  we 
are  teaming  up  with  the  National  PTA  to  give  millions  of  parents 
new  tools  to  help  them  talk  to  their  children  about  the  dangers  of 
drugs  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  General  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  different  generation  of 
parents.  Some  of  them  may  have  had  some  drug  experience  them- 
selves and  are  reluctant  or  sensitive  about  the  conversations  they 
have  with  their  young  people.  The  new  teaching  tool  that  we  are 
providing  to  parents,  to  grandparents,  and  to  older  siblings  talks 
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about  how  you  have  that  conversation  and  how  honest  you  must 
be  in  that  conversation  with  young  people. 

We  are  working  with  every  State  and  hundreds  of  communities 
through  our  block  grant  program  and  our  community  partnership 
programs,  both  of  which  were  bom  out  of  a  bipartisan  commitment 
to  locally  designed,  locally  driven  solutions  to  drugs  and  other  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  longtime  champion  of  bipar- 
tisan drug  education  and  treatment  programs,  and  we  remember 
that. 

We  are  working  with  the  Weekly  Reader  and  scholastic  maga- 
zines. You  can't  pick  up  one  of  those  magazines  that  we  used  to  get 
in  elementary  school  without  seeing  messages  not  only  for  the  kids, 
but  for  their  parents — take-out  parts  of  these  magazines  for  the 
kids  to  take  home  to  their  parents  so  their  parents  can  talk  to 
them  about  drugs  for  millions  of  students  so  that  they  regularly 
hear  anti-drug  messages  in  their  classrooms. 

We  are  working  with  the  private  sector  to  help  more  businesses 
develop  education  and  drug  testing  and  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  employers  in  this  country  have  done  a  good  job, 
and  you  can  see  it  in  the  numbers  as  there  is  less  drug  use  among 
adults.  We  still  have  problems  in  certain  parts,  in  the  construction 
industry,  in  the  restaurant  industry.  Where  there  is  a  lot  of  turn- 
over, there  tends  not  to  be  the  kind  of  substantial  investment,  and 
we  are  helping  small  businesses  who  can't  afford  to  develop  pro- 
grams with  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  they  need.  We  are 
working  with  the  entertainment  industry  and  the  Partnership  for 
a  Drug-Free  America  to  deglamorize  drugs  and  reglamorize  the  op- 
portunities in  popular  media. 

In  response  to  the  particular  problem  of  marijuana  use  by  young 
people,  in  December  1994,  after  it  was  very  clear — the  first  year, 
no  one  was  so  sure  when  we  saw  the  numbers,  but  in  1994  it  was 
very  clear — we  launched  our  first  Federal  marijuana  initiative,  the 
first  time  the  national  Government  has  focused  directly  on  mari- 
juana. It  was  aimed  at  educating  all  Americans  that  marijuana  is 
illegal,  dangerous,  and  wrong. 

As  part  of  the  initiative,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
NIDA,  has  embarked  on,  for  the  first  time,  a  major  investment  in 
research  to  deflate  all  the  myths  that  marijuana  is  a  soft  drug,  that 
it  doesn't  cause  lasting  harm.  SAMHSA,  the  drug  education  agen- 
cy, has  funded  public  service  announcements  specifically  about 
marijuana  and  developed  a  new  campaign  called  Reality  Check  to 
educate  Americans  about  the  dangers  of  marijuana.  We  have  sent 
the  world  a  rock  solid  message,  including  my  own  op  ed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  that  we  do  not  support  any  of  the  ill-advised  pro- 
posals to  legalize  marijuana  that  have  cropped  up  across  this  coun- 
try from,  I  should  say,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

In  addition  to  these  targeted  initiatives,  in  all  of  our  programs 
serving  families  with  very  young  children  we  are  working  to  put  in 
place  a  foundation  of  new  anti-drug  attitudes.  What  we  have  or- 
dered in  everything  from  our  prenatal  care  services  to  Head  Start 
to  a  new  prevention  program  called  Starting  Early/Starting  Smart 
that  we  are  very  enthusiastic  about  is  making  sure  the  drug  mes- 
sages start  very  early  in  every  program  that  the  Department  sup- 
ports. 
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This  program,  the  new  one  called  Starting  Early/Starting  Smart, 
is  part  of  our  1997  budget  proposal  for  SAMHSA.  It  recognizes  that 
there  are  many  problems,  such  as  family  violence  and  homeless- 
ness  and  poor  nutrition  and  adult  substance  abuse,  that  put  very, 
very  young  children  from  0  to  7  at  risk  for  drug  abuse  in  the  fu- 
ture. Starting  Early/Starting  Smart  funds,  comprehensive  efforts  to 
address  the  needs  of  these  young  children  and  their  families,  are 
increasing  the  chances  that  they  will  grow  up  drug-free. 

While  we  develop  new  initiatives,  we  are  defending  existing  pro- 
grams that  work,  though.  With  his  veto  pen,  the  President  fought 
efforts  to  slash  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  program  which  we 
believe  is  a  powerful  resource,  with  bipartisan  roots,  that  serves 
about  40  million  school  children  in  97  percent  of  the  school  districts 
in  this  country.  Even  so.  Congress  forced  cuts  in  this  program  of 
$193  million  below  the  President's  budget  request  for  1995  and  $35 
million  in  1996.  The  House  has  now  proposed  an  additional  cut  of 
$99  million  below  the  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1997. 

We  also  fought  against  devastating  cuts  proposed  by  Congress  for 
the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Congress  rejected  our  position  and  en- 
acted substantial  cuts  in  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment funding.  As  a  result,  we  will  this  month  be  forced  to  termi- 
nate 112  community-based  drug  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams in  42  States.  Thirty-three  of  these  programs  were  prevention 
initiatives  targeted  at  high-risk  youth  and  located  in  schools  and 
public  housing  projects.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  counterproductive 
to  have  lost  resources  for  youth  prevention  programs  at  the  exact 
time  when  these  numbers  are  going  up. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  1997  appropriations  bill,  the  House  took 
another  step  backward  and  wants  to  cut  $184  million  for 
antisubstance  abuse  programs  from  the  President's  budget  proposal 
for  next  year.  These  cuts  would  effectively  shut  down  support  for 
developing  any  new  strategies  in  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment,  including  creative  approaches  such  as  the  one  I  just 
mentioned.  Starting  Early/Starting  Smart.  Even  worse,  these 
House  cuts  would  compound  the  serious  funding  reductions  in  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  and  treatment  already  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  I  am  willing  to  be  held  accountable,  but  we  can't  cut  our 
base  programs  in  prevention  exactly  at  the  point  when  we  are  re- 
targeting them  to  young  people.  The  total  funding  shortfall  below 
the  level  requested  by  the  President  would  be  $898  million  for  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1997.  In  our  judgment,  this  would  be  a  ter- 
rible loss,  sort  of  like  sending  troops  into  battle  without  doing  re- 
connaissance first,  because  the  fact  is  that  new  kinds  of  drugs 
emerge,  new  ways  of  using  drugs  emerge,  new  pro-use  messages 
emerge,  new  high-risk  populations  emerge,  and  so  our  national  pre- 
vention strategies  need  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  need  to  evolve 
to  meet  new  challenges,  like  we  did  on  the  marijuana  strategy,  be- 
fore they  become  full-blown  tragedies. 

We  have  always  had  a  bipartisan  commitment  to  developing 
state-of-the-art  prevention  and  treatment  strategies.  We  always 
have  new  generations  we  have  to  take  on.  We  always  have  new 
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problems,  like  the  growth  in  marijuana  use,  that  we  need  to  take 
on.  We  look  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reverse  the 
House's  action  and  to  restore  the  President's  request  for  prevention 
and  treatment. 

We  shouldn't  be  pulling  back  on  the  struggle  against  drugs.  We 
must  not  give  up  on  this  and  future  generations  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. We  must  not  allow  this  issue  to  become  a  political  football. 
That  could  send  the  wrong  message  to  kids  and  make  them  think 
that  drugs  are  just  an  issue  for  the  politicians  and  not  something 
that  they  have  to  take  personal  responsibility  for. 

We  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  work  together.  That  is  why 
the  General  and  I  have  come  here.  We  believe  that  no  boundaries 
should  divide  us,  and  we  believe  that  we  should  challenge  all  young 
people  and  all  caring  adults  from  all  walks  of  life  to  spread  our 
clear  message  that  drugs  in  this  country  are  illegal,  that  they  are 
dangerous  and  that  they  are  wrong.  If  we  go  forward  with  the  ban- 
ner of  this  simple  but  powerful  message  unfurled  as  our  rallying 
cry,  we  will  stop  the  trend  of  the  1990's  and  we  will  save  our  chil- 
dren, but  more  importantly  we  will  save  our  future. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Shalala  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Donna  E.  Shalala 

Chairman  Hatch,  Senator  Biden,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  two  surveys  that  General  McCaffrey  and 
I  released  on  August  20th — the  1995  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
1995  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network,  or  DAWN. 

This  Committee  has  a  long  tradition  of  bipartisan  cooperation  on  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention issues.  Now  is  the  time  to  renew  that  bipartisan  spirit,  for  this  is  not  a  Re- 
publican problem  or  a  Democratic  problem,  but  an  American  problem  that  demands 
cooperation — not  finger  pointing — by  all  our  nation's  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  repeating  something  you  have  said  many  times: 
In  selecting  General  Barry  McCaffrey  to  lead  America^  anti-drug  efforts,  President 
Clinton  made  a  very  wise  choice. 

We  are  grateful  for  General  McCaffrey's  powerful  leadership  and  can-do  spirit  in 
developing  and  implementing  the  President's  drug  strategy. 

This  strategy  is  bold  and  comprehensive — and  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  move 
forward  with  us  in  bipartisan  unity  and  provide  the  full  resources  that  our  citizens 
deserve. 

Because  drugs  are  a  cancer  that  must  be  stopped — 

Ruining  lives  and  wrecking  families  *  *  * 

Razing  businesses  and  ripping  apart  communities  *  *  * 

Tearing  at  the  health,  security  and  productivity  and  potential  of  the  American 
people. 

Drugs  threaten  young  people  from  all  backgrounds  and  communities — 

— young  people  who  don't  even  know  yet  whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans or  Independents. 

And  when  drugs  threaten  these  lives,  they  threaten  nothing  less  than  the  fabric 
and  future  of  our  country. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  two  surveys  General  McCaf- 
frey and  I  recently  released. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  for  the  overall  population,  these  surveys  tell 
a  positive  story. 

For  example,  the  1995  Household  Survey  shows  that  overall  drug  use  remains  flat 
and  about  one-half  the  peak  level  of  1979,  when  25  million  Americans  reported  past- 
month  use. 

The  Household  Survey  also  shows  that  not  only  is  overall  cocaine  use  flat,  but 
there  has  been  a  35  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  occasional  cocaine  users  since 
1991. 

The  1995  DAWN  Survey — which  does  not  measure  drug  use  rates — shows  that 
the  number  of  emergency  room  visits  for  drug-related  reasons  also  remained  flat  be- 
tween 1994  and  1995,  although  the  number  is  far  too  high. 
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These  are  important  findings:  They  show  that  we  continue  to  make  progress 
against  drug  use  in  the  overall  population. 

And  they  point  the  way  for  the  kind  of  gains  we  need  to  make  among  young 
Americans. 

Among  12-17  year-olds,  the  Household  Survey  shows  an  increase  in  past  month 
drug  use,  from  8.2  percent  in  1994  to  10.9  percent  in  1995. 

This  upward  trend  is  consistent  with  the  increase  reported  in  the  1995  Monitoring 
The  Future  Survey,  which  we  released  last  December. 

Most  of  this  growth  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  past  month  use  of  marijuana, 
which  went  from  6.0  percent  in  1994  to  8.2  percent  in  1995. 

We  also  saw  increases  in  past  month  use  of  cocaine  and  hallucinogens  by  this  age 
group,  but  the  percentage  of  young  people  using  these  substances  is  much  smaller 
than  those  using  marijuana.  For  example,  0.8  percent  reported  past  month  use  of 
cocaine  and  1.7  percent  reported  past  month  use  of  hallucinogens. 

We  also  saw  unacceptably  high  rates  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  use  by  young  Ameri- 
cans. About  4.5  million  12  to  17  year-olds  were  smokers  in  1995,  and  about  10  mil- 
lion Americans  under  21  drank  alcohol  in  the  past  month. 

In  other  words,  the  1995  Household  Survey  confirms  what  we  have  been  saying 
all  along:  While  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  do  not  use  illicit  drugs,  increasing 
numbers  are  reaching  for  drugs  and  risking  their  futures. 

And  that's  illegal,  dangerous  and  wrong. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  parents  and  young  people  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem— and  what  all  of  us  can  do  to  stop  it. 

I'm  often  asked  three  questions. 

The  first  is,  "When  did  these  increases  begin?" 

The  answer,  according  to  the  science,  is  1991  and  1992. 

Data  from  the  Monitoring  The  Future  Survey  (MTFS)  indicate  the  increase  in 
marijuana  use  for  8th  graders  began  in  1991. 

Data  on  12  to  17  year-olds  from  the  National  Household  Survey  indicate  the  up- 
ward trend  for  that  group  began  in  1992. 

And,  our  studies  show  that  student  disapproval  rates  for  marijuana  peaked  and 
began  to  decline  as  early  as  1990. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  is  something  very  serious — 

— a  multi-year  trend  that  began  before  this  Administration  came  to  Washington, 
and  continues  today. 

Not  something  that  just  happened  recently. 

Not  something  that  might  go  away  on  its  own. 

The  second  question  I  am  often  asked  is,  "How  does  youth  drug  use  today  com- 
pare to  the  past?" 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  still  far  below  the  peak  years  of  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  fact  that  young  people  need  to  know.  Many  young 
marijuana  users  believe  that  everyone  else  is  using  marijuana,  too. 

But,  drug  use  is  not  the  norm  among  their  peers. 

Everybody  is  not  doing  it. 

In  fact,  according  to  this  year's  Household  Survey,  almost  78  percent  of  12  to  17 
year-olds  have  never  used  illicit  drugs. 

They  get  up  every  day.  They  go  to  school.  They  do  their  homework.  They  play 
sports  or  work  part-time  jobs. 

They're  doing  right  by  their  futures — and  as  concerned  leaders  and  caring  adults, 
we  must  do  right  by  them  and  protect  them  24  hours  per  day,  365  days  per  year. 

The  third  question  I  am  often  asked  is  "Why  are  we  experiencing  this  increase?" 

The  best  researchers  in  the  field  of  drug  prevention  have  studied  this  question, 
and  a  variety  of  theories  have  been  offered. 

First,  according  to  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug  Free  America,  between  1989  and 
1994,  there  were  dramatic  reductions  in  both  the  number  of  network  news  stories 
devoted  to  drugs  and  the  number  of  anti-drug  public  service  announcements  carried 
in  the  popular  media.  Fortunately,  beginning  in  1995,  we  have  seen  a  modest  in- 
crease in  news  coverage. 

Second,  writing  recently  in  The  Washington  Post,  Dr.  David  Musto  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity noted  that  drug  use  among  young  people  in  Canada  is  increasing  on  a  path 
that  is  parallel  to  ours — suggesting  complex  shifts  in  values  and  attitude  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  country. 

Third,  Dr.  Lloyd  Johnston,  the  principal  investigator  of  the  Monitoring  the  Future 
Survey,  has  discussed  a  factor  he  calls  "generational  forgetting."  He  suggests  that 
because  drug  use  rates  are  lower  today  than  in  the  peak  years  of  the  1970s  and 
the  early  1980s,  this  generation  of  teenagers  has  less  direct  evidence  of  the  harm 
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that  drugs  cause  to  individual  lives — and  thus  may  be  more  receptive  to  messages 
glorifying  their  use. 

Fourth,  it  is  clear  that  popular  culture  continues  to  barrage  young  people  with 
a  stream  of  pro-use  messages.  From  movies  to  music  videos  and  from  advertising 
to  the  Internet,  substance  abuse  far  too  often  is  shown  as  something  that's  cool  or 
O.K.,  with  no  serious  consequences. 

And  fifth,  a  number  of  grass-roots  prevention  leaders  have  noted  that  many  of  to- 
day's baby  boomer  parents  who  want  to  protect  their  children  from  drugs  neverthe- 
less are  unsure  how  to  send  strong  no-use  messages  because  of  their  own  experi- 
mentation decades  before. 

We  know  that  many  factors  contribute  to  the  trends  we  have  seen  throughout  the 
1990's. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  research  tells  us,  young  people  need  to  hear  a  clear 
and  consistent  message  that  drugs  are  illegal,  dangerous,  and  wrong. 

That  is  why  the  President  has  embraced  a  comprehensive  strategy — one  that  in- 
volves all  Americans  and  deals  with  supply  and  demand — because  this  problem  de- 
fies simplistic,  silver  biillet  solutions. 

HHS  is  a  key  part  of  that  strategy — and  our  drug  prevention  efforts  have  been 
aggressive  and  wide-ranging  from  day  one  of  this  administration.  Further,  as  we 
have  uncovered  more  evidence  about  the  increases  in  drug  use,  we  have  intensified 
our  efforts  and  continue  to  do  so. 

They  need  to  hear  this  where  they  live  and  where  they  study,  where  they  work 
and  where  they  play — a  steady,  relentless  drumbeat. 

We  are  teaming  up  with  the  National  PTA  to  give  millions  of  parents  new  tools 
to  help  them  talk  to  their  children  about  the  dangers  of  drugs — before  it's  too  late. 

We're  working  with  every  state  and  hundreds  of  communities  through  our  Block 
Grant  program  and  our  Community  Partnership  program — both  of  which  were  bom 
out  of  a  bipartisan  commitment  to  locally-designed,  locally-driven  solutions  to  drugs 
and  other  problems. 

We're  working  with  the  Weekly  Reader  and  Scholastic  magazines  to  make  sure 
that  millions  of  students  regularly  hear  anti-drug  messages  in  their  classrooms. 

We're  working  with  the  private  sector  to  help  more  businesses  develop  education, 
drug  testing,  and  employee  assistance  programs. 

We're  working  with  the  entertainment  industry  and  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug 
Free  America  to  de-glamorize  drugs  and  re-glamorize  opportunity  in  popular  media. 

In  response  to  the  particular  problem  of  marijuana  use  by  young  people,  in  De- 
cember of  1994,  I  launched  America's  first  federal  marijuana  initiative  aimed  at 
educating  all  Americans  that  marijuana  is  illegal,  dangerous  and  wrong.  As  part  of 
this  initiative  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  has  embarked  upon  a 
major  research  agenda  to  deflate  all  the  myths  that  marijuana  is  a  "soft"  drug  that 
doesn't  cause  lasting  harm. 

SAMHSA  has  funded  public  service  announcements  specifically  about  marijuana 
and  has  developed  a  new  campaign,  called  "Reality  Check,"  to  educate  Americans 
about  the  dangers  of  this  drug.  And,  we  have  sent  the  world  a  rock-solid  message — 
including  my  op-ed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal — that  we  do  not  support  any  of  the 
ill-advised  proposals  to  legalize  marijuana  that  have  cropped  up  around  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  targeted  initiatives,  in  all  of  our  programs  serving  families 
with  very  young  children  we  are  working  to  put  in  place  a  foundation  of  anti-drug 
attitudes — in  everything  from  our  prenatal  care  services  to  Head  Start  to  a  new  pre- 
vention program  called  "Starting  Early/Starting  Smart"  that  we  are  very  enthusias- 
tic about. 

This  program,  which  is  part  of  our  1997  budget  proposal  for  SAMHSA  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  problems,  such  as  family  violence,  homelessness,  poor  nutrition 
and  adult  substance  abuse,  that  put  very  young  children  (ages  0  to  7)  at  risk  for 
drug  abuse  in  the  future.  "Starting  Early/Starting  Smart"  funds  comprehensive  ef- 
forts to  address  the  needs  of  these  young  children  and  their  families,  increasing  the 
chances  they  will  grow  up  drug  free. 

While  we  develop  new  initiatives,  we  are  defending  existing  programs  that  work. 
With  his  veto  pen,  the  President  fought  efforts  to  slash  the  Safe  and  Drug  Free 
Schools  program — a  powerful  resource  with  bipartisan  roots  that  serves  about  40 
milhon  school  children  in  97  percent  of  American  school  districts.  Even  so.  Congress 
forced  cuts  in  this  program  of  $193  million  below  the  President's  budget  request  for 
FY  1995,  and  $34  million  in  FY  1996.  The  House  now  has  proposed  an  additional 
cut  of  $99  million  below  the  President's  budget  request  for  FY  1997. 

We  also  fought  against  devastating  cuts  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Congress  rejected  our  position  and  enacted  substantial  cuts  in  federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  funding. 
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As  a  result,  SAMHSA  will  be  forced  to  terminate  112  community-based  drug  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  in  42  states  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Thirty-three 
of  these  programs  were  prevention  initiatives  targeted  at  high-risk  youth  and  lo- 
cated in  schools  and  public  housing  projects.  It  seems  particularly  counterproductive 
to  have  lost  resources  for  these  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  in  its  1997  appropriations  bill,  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
another  step  backward,  cutting  $184  million  for  anti-substance  abuse  programs  from 
the  President's  budget  proposal  for  SAMHSA  for  next  year. 

These  cuts  would  effectively  shut  down  support  for  developing  new  SAMHSA 
strategies  in  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  including  creative  ap- 
proaches such  as  Starting  Early/Starting  Smart. 

Even  worse,  these  House  cuts  would  compound  the  serious  funding  reductions  in 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  already  passed  by  this  Congress.  The 
total  funding  shortfall,  below  the  level  requested  by  the  President,  would  be  $898 
milUon  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997. 

This  would  be  a  terrible  loss — liKe  sending  troops  into  battle  without  doing  recon- 
naissance first. 

Because  the  fact  is,  new  kinds  of  drugs  emerge.  New  ways  of  using  drugs  emerge. 
New  pro-use  messages  emerge.  New  high-risk  populations  emerge. 

And  so  our  national  prevention  strategies  need  to  keep  pace  vnth  the  times,  evolv- 
ing to  meet  new  challenges  before  they  become  full-blown  tragedies. 

We  have  always  had  a  bipartisan  commitment  to  developing  state-of-the-art  pre- 
vention and  treatment  strategies. 

We  look  to  vou  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reverse  the  House's  action 
and  restore  tne  President's  request  for  SAMHSA  treatment  and  prevention  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  pull  back  in  the  struggle  against  drugs. 

We  must  not  give  up  on  this  and  future  generations  of  young  Americans. 

And  we  must  not  allow  this  issue  to  become  a  political  football.  That  could  send 
the  v^Tong  message  to  kids — and  make  them  think  drugs  are  just  an  issue  for  the 
politicians  and  not  something  they  have  to  take  personal  responsibility  for. 

Now  is  the  time  to  work  together  *   *  * 

To  let  no  boundary  divide  us  *  *  * 

To  challenge  all  young  people,  and  all  caring  adults — from  all  walks  of  life — to 
spread  our  clear  message: 

Drugs  are  illegal,  dangerous  and  wrong. 

If  we  go  forward  wath  the  banner  of  this  simple,  but  powerful  message  unfurled 
as  our  rallying  cry,  we  will  stop  this  trend  of  the  90's. 

We  will  save  our  children.  And  we  will  save  our  future.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  both.  We  will  give  7  minutes  for 
questions  to  each  Senator  who  wants  to  question.  I  want  to  thank 
both  of  you  because  I  think  both  of  you  have  given  excellent  state- 
ments here  today,  and  I  know  both  of  you  take  this  matter  very 
seriously.  That  means  a  lot  to  me. 

All  sectors  of  our  society  have  to  participate  in  this  war  on  drugs 
or  there  is  no  solution  to  this  problem.  A  President,  I  admit,  cannot 
do  it  all  by  himself,  but  he,  in  this  case,  or  she  in  the  future — they 
play  the  pivotal  role;  they  really  make  a  difference.  I  have  been 
fairly  critical  of  the  President  because  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  this  administration,  beginning  with  the  MTV 
questions  and  answers  that  he  gave,  where  the  interviewer  said, 
what  is  your  question  for  the  Governor,  and  the  young  man  said, 
if  you  had  to  do  it  over  again,  would  you  inhale?  Governor  Clinton: 
"Sure,  if  I  could.  I  tried  before." 

You  know,  I  don't  think  anybody  would,  in  retrospect — and  it 
was  maybe  tense  on  television  and  he  just  hadn't  thought  it  out, 
but  nobody,  in  retrospect,  would  think  that  was  a  good  answer  to 
the  children  of  our  society  today,  and  then  you  can  go  down  the 
whole  panoply  of  things  that  the  administration  has  not  done,  and 
this  President  in  particular. 

But  let  me  get  off  that  and  let  me  just  go  to  you,  Secretary 
Shalala.  I  was  interested  to  read  your  statement  on  the  release  of 
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the  1995  National  Household  Survey  where  you  have  said,  and  let 
me  quote  it,  "Wherever  I  go,  there  are  usually  two  questions  that 
I  am  asked.  The  first  is  when  did  these  increases  begin.  The  an- 
swer is,  according  to  the  science,  1991  and  1992."  You  also  stated 
there,  "Our  studies  show  that  student  disapproval  rates  for  mari- 
juai  a  began  to  decline  in  1990." 

Now,  let  me  just  read  you  a  passage  from  an  article  written  by 
one  of  our  panelists,  Mr.  John  P.  Walters,  and  then  I  would  like 
your  comments  on  it.  Mr.  Walters  states  that, 

Youthful  disapproval  of  drug  use  was  stable  right  up  to  1992.  Among  high  school 
seniors,  for  instance,  the  percentage  of  seniors  disapproving  of  marijuana  use  was 
80.5,  79.4  and  79.7  percent,  respectively,  for  1990,  1991  and  1992.  For  LSD  use,  the 
percentages  disapproving  were  96.3,  96.4  and  95.5  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
same  3  years,  1990  through  1992. 

Seniors'  perceptions  of  the  risk  of  drug-taking  were  also  stable  or  hardening  right 
up  to  1992.  There  was  a  10-percent  increase  in  perceived  risk  of  occasional  mari- 
juana use  between  1990  and  1991,  continuing  a  14-yeeir  trend.  This  was  followed 
tjy  a  2.5-percent  drop  between  1991  and  1992.  In  the  case  of  cocaine,  disapproval 
by  seniors  increased  2.1  percent  between  1990  and  1991,  continuing  a  5-year  trend. 
This  was  followed  by  a  statistically  insignificant  drop  of  0.5  percent  between  1991 
and  1992. 

Those  are  Mr.  Walters'  statements.  Can  you  respond  to  those  or 
comment  on  those? 

Secretary  Shalala.  Yes.  It  has  to  do  with  whether  you  focus  on 
the  8th  graders  or  not.  Let  me  point  out  that  Lloyd  Johnson,  the 
professor  from  Michigan  who  does  the  "Monitoring  the  Future" 
study,  pointed  out  that  that  data  is  collected  early  in  the  calendar 
year.  So  as  the  principal  investigator,  he  has  told  us  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  increase  recorded  from  1991  to  1992  occurred  in 
1991,  and  I  think  that  the  charts  that  you  used  earlier  indicate 
that  some  of  this  started  in  1991  and  some  of  it  started  in  1992. 
I  can  go  through  the  details  of  what  happened  to  8th  graders. 

Senator  I  think  that  we  all  are  prepared  to  share  responsibility 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Whether  it  is  1990  or  1991  or  1992,  we  have 
got  a  problem  on  our  hands.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  teenagers  who 
are  using  marijuana,  and  clearly  the  number  of  young  people  that 
believed  that  marijuana  was  not  harmful  started  early  in  the 
1990's  and  has  continued.  We  need  to  change  those  attitudes  and 
the  only  way  to  do  that,  we  believe,  is  consistent,  clear  messages. 
Every  time  they  turn,  they  have  got  to  hear  it  from  everybody  in 
our  society. 

The  Chairman.  Boy,  do  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  John  Walters' 
comments  were,  of  course,  based  on  the  statistical  study  that  you 
have  backed  here  today  and  I  think  is  very  interesting. 

Let  me  just  say  this  with  regard  to  the  money  problems.  Con- 
trary to  White  House  claims,  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act,  or  SDFSA,  program  was  not  cut.  It  received  pre- 
cisely the  same  funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $466  million,  as 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  It  was  not,  however,  funded  at  the  level  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1996  request,  which  is  $500  million.  It  was 
$34  million  short. 

In  fact,  the  Democrat  Congress  cut  the  program  in  both  fiscal 
year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  Clinton  re- 
quested $598.2  million  for  the  program.  Congress  cut  this  to  $487.2 
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million,  which  was  a  cut  of  $111  million  below  the  fiscal  year  1993 
base,  which  was  $598.2  million.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  President  Clin- 
ton requested  $660  million.  Congress  did  cut  $194  million  from  the 
President's  request  level,  appropriating  $466  million,  which  rep- 
resented a  $21.2  million  cut  to  the  program's  base. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  the 
only  recourse  here  either.  The  DARE  program,  which  uses  police 
officers  to  train  kids  to  resist  peer  pressure,  is  in  60  percent  of 
America's  schools  in  all  50  States,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
DARE  budget  money  is  Federal  money — $1.85  million  out  of  $257 
million  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

My  time  is  up.  If  you  would  care  to  comment  on  that,  that  would 
be  fine  with  me,  but  my  time  is  up  and  we  will  turn  to  Senator 
Biden,  and  then  I  did  have  some  questions  for  General  McCaffrey, 
but  I  will  submit  those  to  you.  General. 

Secretary  Shalala.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  that.  The  House 
mark  in  1996  was  for  $200  million,  and  only  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  was  it  raised  to  $466  million.  The  facts  are  we 
have  got  a  House  mark  now  that  is  below  the  President's  request 
and  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  restore  the  money.  This  is  an  im- 
portant program. 

I  think  the  point  that  we  want  to  make,  particularly  about  the 
marijuana  issue  and  youth,  is  that  the  only  thing  we  know  that 
works  is  a  community-based  comprehensive  effort.  Schools  are  key 
to  that  and  we  ought  not  to  be  cutting  these  programs  when  we 
clearly  know  that  we  have  a  problem  with  youth. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  just  ask  General 
McCaffrey  this  so  we  have  it  on  the  record.  As  you  may  be  aware, 
a  number  of  us,  as  we  have  expressed  up  here,  are  very  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  methamphetamine  abuse.  We  do  have  a  bill 
we  are  trying  to  work  out  and  hopefully  it  will  get  through  within 
the  next  few  days. 

It  is  a  terrible  problem.  It  is  growing  throughout  the  country, 
and  certainly  in  my  State.  We  were  the  third  largest  State  for 
methamphetamine  lab  shut-downs  last  year.  Unfortunately,  meth 
is  becoming  a  drug  of  choice  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
people,  especially  those  in  the  Western  States,  and  it  is  rapidly 
moving  eastward,  and  the  statistics  a  very  compelling. 

As  you  know.  Senators  Biden,  DeWine,  Feinstein,  Grassley,  and 
10  others  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  Comprehensive  Meth- 
amphetamine Control  Act  of  1996,  S.  1965.  Now,  our  bill  would  ad- 
dress all  aspects  of  fighting  this  terrible  and  dangerous  drug,  from 
importation  and  manufacture  to  distribution  and  sales.  It  moves 
well  beyond  the  narrow  focus  on  regulating  a  handful  of  cough  and 
cold  remedies  which  has  been  a  focus  of  some  people.  Now,  can  we 
count  on  your  vocal  support  and  cooperation  this  year  as  we  move 
this  vital  bipartisan  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Absolutely.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  encom- 
passed Senator  Feinstein's  thinking  on  this,  also. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  was  based  on  the  President's  submission.  We 
are  watching  it  very  carefully.  Clearly,  everywhere  I  have  gone — 
Arizona,  California,  Iowa,  Nebraska — there  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  legislation  to  allow  us  to  move  ahead  on  this  issue. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
just  keep  backing  us  on  it  because  we  have  got  to  get  that  through. 

Senator  Biden. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony.  Let  me  make 
sure  I  understand  the  basic  dilemma  here.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  budget,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  who  cut  what  and  how 
and  where.  I  want  to  fmd  out  what  you  need  and  how  we  get  it 
to  you. 

There  is  over  a  $15  billion  total  drug  budget  submitted  by  the 
President.  There  are  39  million  kids  under  the  age  of  10,  the  so- 
called  baby  boomerang,  out  there.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
last  4,000  reports  I  have  read — sanctions  relating  to  increased  pen- 
alties do  not  have  a  significant  amount  of  efficacy  when  it  comes 
to  a  child  attempting  to  use  marijuana  or  any  other  drug  for  the 
first  time;  that  is,  criminal  sanctions. 

The  thing  that  I  have  learned  in  20  years  of  dealing  with  this 
is  that  education  and  prevention  and  moral  disapprobation  of  soci- 
ety, beginning  with  parents,  have  the  greatest  impact.  So  if  our 
greatest  concern — although  drug  use  overall  in  America  is  down, 
and  we  keep  forgetting  that,  by  the  way — it  is  down.  It  is  up  among 
the  cohort  of  young  people,  not  just  the  39  million  under  10  who 
are  worried  about  getting  in  the  bulge  because  if  they  don't  even 
increase  as  a  percent — if  the  same  percentage  of  children  under  10 
when  they  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  use  drugs  as  the  chil- 
dren between  10  and  18  now,  we  have  an  exponentially  larger 
problem  because  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  of  them. 

So  everything  goes  up.  Crime  goes  up,  violence  goes  up,  every- 
thing goes  up.  All  the  things  that  are  bad  as  a  consequence  of  drug 
use  go  up  even  if,  as  a  percentage,  the  children  from  5  to  10,  when 
they  are  10  to  15,  do  not  use  drugs  any  more  than  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  to  15  now,  right? 

Secretary  Shalala.  Yes. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Now,  the  one  area  that  has  not  gotten  sufficient 
attention,  in  my  view,  in  terms  of  final  results  has  been  education 
and  prevention,  the  area  that  has  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  for 
the  very  people  we  are  most  concerned  about  and  the  reason  we  are 
having  this  hearing,  the  young  people. 

Now,  how  much  money  do  you  need.  Secretary  Shalala,  that  hap- 
pens on  your  watch  relating  to  efforts  by  your  shop  that  deal  with 
young  people?  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  hearing.  Everyone  is 
upset  necessarily  about  the  increased  use  of  drugs  among  young 
people.  What  do  you  need  from  us,  not  what  did  we  do,  didn't  do? 
What  do  you  need? 

Secretary  SHALALA.  We  need  what  we  asked  for  to  start  with, 
Senator,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  you  that  we  have 
a  clear  strategy  here  which  is  focused  on  those  parents.  When  the 
General  and  I  announced  these  new  statistics,  the  first  conversa- 
tion we  had  was  with  kids  and  we  said,  who  influences  you  about 
drugs?  Their  first  answer  was  their  parents.  So  it  is  working  with 
parents  in  these  programs,  both  the  Administration  for  Children 
and  Families,  where  we  have  a  request  for  1996  for  $72  million, 
and  the  SAMHSA  request,  both  the  block  grant  request  and  the 
prevention  request  in   1996,  which  is  $236  million  for  the  dem- 
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onstrations  and  $216  million,  and  the  block  grant  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial request,  which  is  $1.2  biUion. 

I  mean,  we  will  give  you  all  these  numbers  in  combination,  but 
we  have  made  the  request  and  this  request  is  focused  on  a  strategy 
of  strengthening  parents  on  the  drug  issue  and  strengthening  com- 
prehensive programs  in  communities,  and  then  trying  to  develop 
some  cutting-edge  programs,  some  new  approaches. 

Senator  Biden.  And  everybody  has  basically  that  I  am  aware  of 
signed  on  to  the  strategy.  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  signed 
on;  you  have  all  signed  on.  You  need  the  money. 

Secretary  Shalala.  And  there  are  other  prevention  programs  be- 
yond my  department. 

Senator  Biden.  Right,  I  understand  that.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  I  understood  what  you  needed.  The  Chairman  and  I  agreed  we 
are  going  to,  as  the  phrase  goes,  march  arm  in  arm  in  trying  to 
get  you  what  you  need  and  I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  know  what 
you  need  and  we  stop  arguing  about  who  gave  you  what,  and  when 
and  how  and  why. 

Now,  my  time  is  about  to  be  up  so  let  me  ask  you.  General 
McCaffrey,  I  suggested  five  things  I  thought  we  could  do  very 
quickly.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
initiatives.  Obviously,  you  may  not  know  the  detail  of  every  one  of 
them,  although  I  think  you  do. 

Should  we  deal  with  the  so-called  date  rape  drugs,  special  K  and 
rohypnol  by  making  them  Schedule  1  drugs,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  believe  that  is  probably  a  very  sensible  view- 
point, but  I  would  certainly  want  to  defer  to  the  DEA  to  make  sure 
that  this  thing  is  lined  up  in  a  sensible  manner. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Senator,  as  you  know,  the  FDA  and  the  DEA 
are  in  the  process  of  reviewing  that  and  somewhere  near  their  own 
recommendations. 

Senator  Biden.  Second,  you  have  indicated  support  for  the  meth- 
amphetamine  legislation.  Third,  you  have  indicated.  Madam  Sec- 
retary, that  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Act  is  an  important  in- 
gredient in  terms  of  your  effort  to  deal  with  prevention. 

Fourth,  the  pharmacotherapy  efforts.  One  of  the  proposals  I  have 
extends  the  patent  by  7  years  by  giving  orphan  drug  status  to  pro- 
visions that  were  dropped  in  the  bill,  and  a  bounty  of  $100  million 
goes  to  the  first  company  that  develops  a  cocaine  treatment  medi- 
cine, $50  million  for  a  new  heroin  treatment  medicine.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  developed  these  tests.  I  would  like  you 
to  take  a  look  at  that  and  determine  for  me  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  the  approach  I  am  suggesting  with  regard  to 
pharmacotherapies. 

The  last  part,  since  my  time  is  up,  is  do  either  of  you  disagree 
or  agree  with  dealing  with  different  penalties  and  focus  on  those 
who  target  recovering  addicts  for  purposes  of  criminal  penalties? 

Secretary  Shalala.  I  would  go  after  them,  but  the  General  is  the 
expert  on  penalties. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  think  I  share  your  outrage  that  such  a  vulner- 
able and  important  aspect  of  our  national  drug  strategy  should  be 
protected. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  the  only  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  con- 
clusion here  is  that  when  you  look  at  the  charts  that  you  have  all 
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submitted,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  disagreement  about  generally 
when  the  increase  started,  the  diminution  in  coverage  by  the  press. 
John  Walters  is  going  to  testify.  When  we  first  did  the  first  na- 
tional drug  strategy,  we  could  have  asked  for  $70  billion  and  we 
would  have  gotten  it.  We  could  have  gotten  everything  we  wanted 
because  everyone  was  focused  on  it.  It  became  passe;  we  stopped 
talking  about  it. 

Too  many  people  started  talking  about  legalization.  Too  many 
people  started  talking  about  how  we  won  the  war  and  it  was  over; 
I  mean  both  parties  across  the  board.  My  greatest  concern  is  that 
we  basically  lost  the  will  in  this  country — we  lost  the  will  to  fight 
this  so-called  war  because  I  think  too  few  people  believe  we  can, 
in  fact,  win  the  war. 

When  you  listen  to  everyone  from  William  Buckley  to  Curt 
Schmoke  to  the  propositions  that  are  going  on  in  California — intel- 
ligent, reasonable  people — I  think  basically  what  they  are  doing  is 
they  are  giving  up  because  they  think  there  is  not  a  way  out,  there 
is  not  a  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

So  I  applaud  you  both  on  your  continued  commitment  to  believe 
that  we  can,  we  can,  we  can  lick  this  problem.  But  if  you  take  a 
look  at  it,  young  people — it  is  the  moral  disapprobation  of  society 
and  it  is  the  education  and  the  prevention  that  impacts  on  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  consume  more  than  it  is  the  penalty  side 
of  it,  which  I  think  we  have  sufficiently  taken  care  of. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  both  and  look  forward,  with 
Senator  Hatch,  to  getting  you  the  money  you  need  because  we  are 
not  letting  Senator  Shelby  out  of  the  room  until  he  commits.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  DeWine. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MIKE  DeWINE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  General 
and  Madam  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  testimony  today.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  have  a  tragic  situation  unfolding  in  this 
country.  I  have  believed  for  some  time  that  the  biggest  domestic 
crisis  we  face  is  the  growing  number  of  children  who  are  at  risk 
in  this  country.  The  two  statistics  that  are  most  alarming,  I  guess, 
are  the  increase  in  youth  violence,  which  has  just  gone  up  phe- 
nomenally fast  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  second,  of  course,  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  today,  which  is  the  increase  in  drug  use 
among  young  people,  and  I  have  to  think  that  those  two  do  have 
some  connection  to  each  other,  the  increase  in  violence  and  the  in- 
crease in  drug  use. 

I  feel,  though,  that,  in  a  sense,  I  have  been  here  before.  I  have 
been  involved  in  this  antidrug  effort  since  at  least  1973  when  I  was 
a  25-year-old  county  prosecuting  attorney  in  Greene  County.  I 
guess  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  we  are 
back  at  it  again.  We  finally  got  everybody's  attention  that  we  have 
a  problem.  The  bad  news  is  that  we  just  can't  seem  to  stay  focused 
on  this  issue. 

We  as  a  people,  I  think,  have  a  pretty  short  attention  span.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  instant  oatmeal,  instant  coffee,  TV  shows  that 
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have  to  be  resolved  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  the  whole  plot.  I 
mean,  everything  has  just  got  to  be  fast;  we  have  got  to  get  it  over 
with  quickly.  Probably  one  of  the  more  unfortunate  things  is  that 
all  of  us,  myself  included,  refer  to  this  as  a  war  and  our  perception, 
in  general,  I  think,  of  a  war — at  least  the  way  we  would  like  to 
have  a  war  is  a  Persian  Gulf  war  where  we  get  in,  we  get  out  and 
we  go  home.  We  win;  it  is  over,  done. 

We  probably  ought  to  stop  using  the  term  "war"  and  we  ought 
to  look  at  this  as  a  struggle,  and  it  is  a  struggle  that  probably  is 
always  going  to  be  with  us,  but  it  is  a  struggle  that  we  can  impact, 
and  we  can  get  better  results  and  we  can  drive  down  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  we  have  done  that.  I  guess  that  is  the  good  news.  When 
we  as  a  country  have  focused  on  this  and  said  we  are  mad,  we  are 
not  going  to  put  up  with  it  any  more,  it  is  a  problem,  we  have  gone 
after  it.  We  saw  the  charts  that  you  all  brought  in  here  and  the 
charts  that  Senator  Hatch  has  shown  us,  and  we  drove  it  down. 
The  problem  is  that  with  our  short  attention  span,  we  can't  stay 
at  it. 

So  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  successful  over  the  next  2,  3,  4, 
5  years,  I  hope,  in  driving  these  numbers  down  because  I  think 
that  we  are  scared  enough  now  that  we  are  going  to  focus  on  it. 
My  fear  is  that  then  we  go  right  back  to  what  we  were  doing  before 
and  we  go  through  this  cycle,  and  I  just  think  the  message  that  all 
of  us  have  to  give  to  ourselves  and  to  the  American  people  is  it  is 
a  struggle  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  dealt  with  overnight  and  we 
have  to  hang  in  there. 

I  think  the  second  message  is  that  there  is  no  easy  answer  and 
there  is  no  simplistic  answer,  and  that  prevention  is  important, 
education  is  important,  treatment  is  important,  domestic  law  en- 
forcement is  important,  and  drug  interdiction  at  the  source  or  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  the  air  is  important,  too.  Let's  quit  wasting  our 
time  about  these  sort  of  turf  battles  about  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. They  are  all  important.  We  have  to  do  them  all  and  we  have 
to  continue  to  do  them.  I  agree  there  is  enough  blame  to  go  around 
for  everybody. 

General  just  a  couple  of  points  that  you  made.  The  first  point  you 
made  about  the  prisons  and  jails — that  is  something  you  and  I 
talked  about  the  first  time  you  appeared  in  front  of  this  committee, 
and  I  totally  agree  with  you.  If  we  had  to  pick  a  population  in  this 
country  that  is  likely  to  cause  us  problems — just  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  likely  to  cause  us  problems  in  the  future,  it  would 
be  people  who  have  already  caused  us  problems,  and  that  would  be 
the  people  we  have  today  locked  up  in  our  prisons  and  locked  up 
in  our  jails. 

We  know  from  statistics  that  80  percent  of  these  people  have 
some  substance  abuse  problem,  whether  it  is  alcohol,  drugs,  or  in 
most  cases  a  combination  of  the  two.  So,  as  I  tell  my  constituents 
in  Ohio,  if  we  are  already  paying  to  house  them  and  feed  them  and 
clothe  them,  doesn't  it  make  sense,  while  we  have  got  their  atten- 
tion, to  do  something  in  regard  to  drug  treatment?  Yet,  the  reality 
is  that  in  most  prisons  and  in  most  jails,  the  resources  simply 
aren't  there  to  get  that  job  done.  So  I  applaud  you  in  regard  to  that 
and  I  think  it  is  a  message  that  we  have  to  carry  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  get  done. 
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Drug-Free  Schools — I  served  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Drug-Free  Schools  in  the  late  1980's.  I  support  Drug-Free  Schools. 
I  think  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news  there.  The  good  news  is 
that  we  do  need  the  money.  Frankly,  many  school  districts  wouldn't 
have  a  program  but  for  this  Federal  money.  The  bad  news  is — the 
other  side  of  it  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  programs  out  there  that 
aren't  very  effective.  Frankly,  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  at  the 
State  level  and  at  the  Federal  level,  as  Senator  Thompson  indi- 
cated, of  trying  to  sort  these  out  for  people  and  help  them  and 
bring  some  expertise  to  bear  on  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work 
because  we  do  waste  money  in  treatment  and  we  do  waste  money 
in  education,  as  well. 

I  think  we  have  some  problems  from  the  administration.  Senator 
Hatch  has  outlined  those.  When  I  see  figures  such  as  the  fact  that 
our  prosecution  at  the  Federal  level  is  down  12.5  percent  for  drug- 
related  offenses,  I  think  that  is  a  problem.  When  I  see  the  figures, 
even  more  shocking,  that  gun-related  offense  prosecution  is  down 
20  percent,  I  think  that  is  a  problem  and  I  think  that  is  something 
that  this  administration  has  to  deal  with  and  has  to  address. 

I  see  my  time  is  about  up.  Let  me  just  maybe  conclude.  Madam 
Secretary,  by  telling  you  that  I  have  a  series  of  questions  that  I 
would  like  just  to  submit  to  you — I  am  not  going  to  take  the  com- 
mittee's time  today  to  do  that — some  specific  things  that  I  would 
like  to  know.  If  I  could  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  chairman's 
permission? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  keep  the  record  open 
for  questions. 

Senator  DeWine.  Let  me  conclude  with  one  question  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  State  of  Ohio.  Sad  to  say,  we  are  ranked  fairly 
high  in  marijuana  production.  They  tell  me  we  are  11th  in  the 
country  in  marijuana  production.  Unfortunately — and  this  is  what 
I  do  not  understand  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  check  into  this  for 
me,  if  you  could  tell  me  why  we  are  much  lower  than  that — what 
are  we,  43d,  in  National  Guard  funding  in  eradication?  General,  if 
you  could  check  into  that  and  let  me  know,  or,  Madam  Secretary, 
why  that  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  would  look  into  that. 

Senator  DeWine.  I  appreciate  that.  Madam  Secretary,  I  will  sub- 
mit some  questions  to  you. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you. 

[The  questions  of  Senator  DeWine  were  not  available  at 
presstime.] 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  That  is  part  of  that  $250  million,  I  might  add, 
is  enhanced  funding  for  the  National  Guard  effort,  and  again  why 
it  is  so  important  that  it  show  up  in  the  1997  budget. 

Senator  if  I  may,  though,  let  me  just  comment.  I  think  your  re- 
marks are  exactly  on  the  money.  That  is  a  tremendous  summary 
of  the  challenge  we  face.  When  you  look  at  the  budget  we  have  put 
in  front  of  you,  that  budget  was  written  18  months  ago  and  it  is 
a  good  budget.  It  is  the  biggest  in  history.  It  is  up  9.3  percent,  but 
55  percent  of  the  dollars  goes  to  law  enforcement  and  prisons.  So 
we  are  willing  to  pay  $40,000  a  year  to  put  somebody  in  prison,  but 
we  are  concerned  as  yet  at  funding  a  $2,000-a-year  program  for 
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children  at  risk  in  Miami,  or  an  $18,000-a-year  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  lieu  of  prison  on  breaking  the  cycle,  or  a  drug  courts  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  simply  got  to  as  taxpayers  get  the  point  you  have  ar- 
ticulated that  if  we  expect  to  put  more  resources  into  this  issue 
outside  of  the  prison  system,  we  have  got  to  front-load  it  and  do 
drug  education.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  General  and  Madam 
Secretary,  thank  you  so  much  for  your  presentations.  I  think  in  lis- 
tening to  General  McCaffrey  again,  I  think  all  of  us  are  reminded 
that,  as  H.L.  Mencken  said,  there  are  complex  problems  and  many 
individuals  who  have  simple  answers  to  them,  but  what  results 
from  those  simple  answers  is  more  often  than  not  wrong. 

Particularly,  General  McCaffrey,  you  outlined  earlier  the  com- 
plexity in  terms  of  attitudes  and  moods  and  changes  and  the  need 
for  prevention  and  treatment.  I  will  leave  it  to  others;  they  can  go 
through  the  record  and  we  will  see  the  very  significant  reductions 
that  took  place  over  the  last  couple  of  years  in  the  areas  of  treat- 
ment and  education  and  prevention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  my  good  friend.  Senator  DeWine — and  I 
think  he  has  a  very  good  understanding.  We  abolished  Drug-Free 
Schools  in  our  Labor  Committee.  We  went  to  a  youth  block  grant, 
so  the  idea  that  there  hasn't  been  at  least  a  diminution — I  know 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  see  a  diminution  in  terms 
of  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  schools,  but  we  have  seen,  and 
the  budget  shows,  what  has  happened  in  the  areas  of  prevention 
and  treatment.  Now,  we  have  a  complex  problem. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  partisanship  in  this, 
particularly  in  the  final  days  of  this  campaign.  In  1988  when  the 
task  force  was  set  up  with  even  numbers  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— Senator  Hatch  was  a  member,  and  Senator  Moynihan,  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  myself,  and  others — we  came  out  roughly  in  the  area 
of  50-50  in  terms  of  the  law  enforcement  aspects  of  it  and  also  the 
treatment. 

What  we  see,  for  example,  today  in  New  York — I  was  just  check- 
ing at  Columbia  at  their  research  center.  New  York  City  will  spend 
$20  billion  this  year  on  the  issue  of  drug  and  substance  abuse.  Sev- 
enteen billion  will  relate  to  crime  and  its  consequences,  $3  billion 
will  be  treatment,  and  one-tenth  of  1  percent  will  be  in  the  area 
of  prevention.  There  is  $20  billion,  $17  billion  on  the  consequences, 
so  little  in  terms  of  treatment  or  in  education. 

So,  first  of  all,  I  hope  we  can  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  saw 
the  significant  cuts  going  back  to  1990  in  the  areas  of  treatment 
programs.  The  most  articulate  voice  in  this  country  in  opposing 
them  was  Bill  Bennett,  a  Republican.  We  have  had  bipartisanship 
around  here  under  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Biden,  who  have 
chaired  this  committee  in  recent  times.  So  I  would  hope  that  some- 
thing that  is  as  painful  as  this  to  American  families — that  we  can 
come  back  to  it  and  we  will  stop  the  cheap  shots  on  it. 

I  know  you  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. I  am  mindful  of  the  1994  study  of  the  State  of  California 
under  a  Republican  Governor  that  shows  that  those  who  receive 
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treatment  are  involved  in  two-thirds  less  crime,  needed  one-third 
less  hospitalization,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  be  improved  and 
productive  members  of  the  society.  In  Texas,  the  1992  study  did  the 
same  thing. 

The  RAND  Corporation  compared  the  effectiveness  of  four  dif- 
ferent antidrug  strategies.  The  research  has  estimated  that  the 
goal  of  reducing  annual  cocaine  consumption  by  1  percent  could  be 
achieved  by  spending  $783  million  to  curb  supplies  from  foreign 
countries,  by  spending  $366  million  on  the  border,  by  spending 
$246  million  on  law  enforcement,  or  $34  million  on  drug  treatment. 
In  other  words,  dollar  for  dollar,  treatment  is  7  times  more  effec- 
tive than  law  enforcement,  10  times  more  effective  than  interdic- 
tion, and  23  times  more  effective  than  source  country  control.  I 
agree  we  need  both,  but  what  we  have  seen  in  the  very  recent  time 
is  really  the  closing  of  the  door  on  treatment  and  prevention. 

I  want  to,  because  the  time  is  going  on,  ask  you  about  tobacco. 
We  have  the  most  recent  study  of  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  that  shows  the  increased  incidence  of  teenagers  and  young 
youth  using  cigarettes  at  the  same  time  in"  1992.  It  is  interesting 
to  me  1992  is  always  used.  President  Clinton  didn't  become  Presi- 
dent until  November  1992.  It  wasn't  January  1992.  It  was  Novem- 
ber 1992,  almost  the  start  of  1993,  but  that  always  has  some  kind 
of  magic  to  it. 

This  study  in  the  American  Journal  points  out  what  happens 
with  kids  that  start  to  smoke,  and  I  am  just  wondering  how  impor- 
tant— that  will  be  my  question — how  important  it  is,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  serious,  whether  we  are  Republican,  Bob  Dole  or  Bill 
Clinton — if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  trying  to  do  something 
that  we  are  going  to  focus  on  gateway  drugs. 

This  is  what  Columbia  University  points  out.  Children  who 
smoke  cigarettes  are  6  times  more  likely  to  use  any  illegal  sub- 
stance, 12  times  more  Ukely  to  use  marijuana,  20  times  more  likely 
to  use  cocaine.  Research  shows  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  same 
socio-demographic  characteristics  that  predict  this.  In  light  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence,  at  least  President  Clinton  has  mounted  a 
strong  campaign  to  curb  youth  smoking,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  you  feel  that  attention  on  gateway  drugs  is  an  important 
aspect  in  our  total  national  efforts  and  that  we  ought  to  be  using 
the  bully  pulpit  in  terms  of  that  kind  of  danger,  as  well  as  the 
bully  pulpit,  whether  you  are  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Members  of  Congress,  the  drug  czar  or  Secretary  of  HHS — that  we 
ought  to  be  using  it  with  regard  to  gateway  drugs,  in  particular  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me,  Senator,  if  I  may,  respond  to  that  point. 
I  have  been  involved  in  a  search  for  the  truth  on  that  issue  for  the 
last  5  months  and  I  have  talked  to  the  leading  people  in  America 
who  study  the  issue — Dr.  Avram  Goldstein  and  others — and  I  went 
back  and  looked  at  my  predecessor's  own  analysis. 

There  have  been  some  newspaper  studies  quoting  our  own  inter- 
nal National  Drug  Control  Policy  work  that  says  essentially  there 
is  no  relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and  later  drug  use. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  case.  There  remains  no  sci- 
entific data  that  demonstrates  conclusively  a  causal  linkage  be- 
tween nicotine  and  subsequent  use  of  other  illegal  drugs,  nor  is 
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there  such  demonstrated  causal  linkage  in  smoking  and  lung  can- 
cer. 

Having  said  that,  the  statistical  correlations  are  so  overwhelming 
between  the  use  of  tobacco  products  and  alcohol  abuse  and  later 
drug  addiction  that  it  simply  would  make  no  sense  to  deny  this  evi- 
dence, if  you  are  talking  about  seat  belts  or  using  fatty  foods  in 
your  diet  or  whatever.  Now,  also,  it  interest  me,  and  I  understand 
there  is  an  election  going  on,  but  I  went  back  and  grabbed  the  1992 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy  by  my  predecessor  and  it  says  to- 
bacco is  a  gateway  to  other  more  harmful  drugs,  period. 

So  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  in  my  own  mind,  and  I 
think  if  you  talk  to  a  fellow  like  Dr.  Kleber  up  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, by  the  end  of  the  century  we  will  learn  that  nicotine,  mari- 
juana and  cocaine  are  related  dopamine-producing  products  that 
tend  to  cause  one,  not  inexorably,  to  move  along  into  more  serious 
drug  problems. 

By  the  way,  I  might  add  the  only  aspect  of  tobacco  use  that  I  am 
focused  on  or  the  President  has  talked  to  is  use  by  children.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  sell  tobacco  to  minors  and  to  sell  alcohol  to  mi- 
nors. That  is  why  we  are  focused  on  it.  I  also  think  it  is  going  to 
have  a  big  impact  on  drug  use  down  the  line. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  have  been  concerned  about  there  on  tobacco  is  that,  as  you 
know,  I  am  no  friend  of  tobacco.  I  have  never  smoked  and  don't 
ever  intend  to,  but  I  think  the  emphasis — when  you  have  1  out  of 
3  high  school  seniors  smoking  marijuana  in  the  APT  study,  saying 
that,  "it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  cigarettes  are  a  gateway 
drug."  I  don't  mean  to  be  overly  critical,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
President,  in  focusing  on  tobacco,  and  with  most  teenagers  thinking 
that  tobacco  smoking  is  more  harmful  and  dangerous  to  them  than 
marijuana  smoking,  by  focusing  on  tobacco  he  is  reinforcing  that 
feeling  that  tobacco  is  more  harmful  than  marijuana. 

I  think  you  need  to  do  both,  so  if  I  have  a  caution  or  a  suggestion 
to  you,  it  is  hit  both  of  them  hard.  I  mean,  there  is  no  question 
they  are  bad  for  our  children,  and  citing  Senator  Kennedy's  statis- 
tics, the  one  study  I  read  is  that  if  a  young  person  12  to  17  smokes 
marijuana,  that  person  has  an  85  times  greater  propensity  to  grad- 
uate to  harder  drugs,  which  is,  I  think,  much  more  serious  than 
just  mere  smoking,  although  I  think  both  are  harmful  and  both  can 
lead  to  bad  conduct. 

Senator  Shelby. 

Senator  Shelby.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  join  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  this  hearing.  I 
am  appreciative  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  ulterior  motive  here.  We  are  hoping 
you  will  help  us  get  some  of  this  money  that  these  folks  have  re- 
quested. 

Senator  Shelby.  Well,  I  have  been  working  with  the  General, 
and  he  knows  that,  on  supplementals  and  other  things  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  now  what  we  call  the  drug  czar  and  I  am  looking 
for  strong  leadership  there.  We  know  he  can't  solve  everything,  but 
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he  will  be  a  strong  figure  in  this  struggle,  as  Senator  DeWine  says, 
rather  than  a  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remain  highly  skeptical  of  this  administration's 
new-found  commitment  to  the  war  against  drugs.  Although  I  re- 
spect General  McCaffrey  tremendously  and  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities,  as  I  have  said,  his  work  is  a  critical  link 
between  crime  and  drugs  because  the  link  there  is  strong  and 
growing,  particularly  among  our  youth,  as  we  have  heard  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  over  50  percent  of  the  violent  crime  is 
related  to  drugs,  when  over  a  third  of  homicides  involve  drug  use, 
when  drug  sales  and  murder  rates  correlate,  when  the  majority  of 
criminals  in  our  jails  are  there  for  drug  crimes,  when  more  than 
two-thirds  of  youth  in  long-term  juvenile  facilities  report  regular 
drug  use,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  fighting  just  a  war 
against  drugs,  we  are  fighting  a  war  or  a  struggle  against  crime 
because  drugs.  General,  are  largely  responsible  for  our  crime  rate. 

More  police  on  the  street,  I  believe,  doesn't  do  much  to  stop  crime 
if  you  are  sending  the  wrong  message  on  drugs.  It  doesn't  cost  a 
dime,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  your  kids  that  drugs  are  wrong.  It 
doesn't  cost  a  dime  for  our  national  leaders  to  say  drugs  are  wrong. 
It  doesn't  cost  a  dime  for  entertainment  figures.  Madam  Secretary, 
and  sports  stars  and  music  stars,  politicians  and  movie  stars  to  set 
an  example  that  drugs  are  wrong. 

It  is  not  just  a  money  problem.  Throwing  money  at  the  problem 
won't  work,  and  walking  away  as  if  the  problem  is  solved  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  answer.  I  believe  it  is  a  values  problem,  a  moral 
problem.  So  while  funding  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  critical,  it 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  itself 

General  I  want  to  focus  just  a  minute  on  where  a  lot  of  our  drugs 
are  coming  from.  We  have  talked  about  this  before  and  we  men- 
tioned this  in  a  hearing  that  I  chaired  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. For  the  record,  what  country  is  responsible  for  the  largest 
drug  traffic  into  this  country,  including  soft  drugs,  as  you  would 
call  them,  or  some  people  would,  and  hard  drugs? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  The  greatest  amount  of  cocaine  on  the  streets 
of  America  comes  out  of  Peru,  probably  around  80  percent  of  the 
HCL.  That  is  a  factor  of  the  smuggling  routes  as  much  as  anything 
else  because  there  a  tremendous  amount  of  cocaine  comes  out  of 
Bolivia  and  Colombia,  also.  Sixty  percent  of  our  heroin  comes  out 
of  Burma,  but  now  a  tremendous  amount  of  it  is  coming  out  of  Co- 
lombia, and  also  Mexico. 

Senator  Shelby.  Where  does  it  come  through,  the  conduit? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  What  we  are  now  seeing,  having  just  left  the 
interdiction  committee  meeting  for  several  hours  this  morning,  is 
that  probably  around  70  percent  of  it  comes  up  either  through  Mex- 
ico or  the  eastern  Pacific  sea  route.  Probably  around  30  percent  of 
the  cocaine  comes  through  the  eastern  Caribbean,  much  of  it — we 
say  as  much  as  20  percent  of  that  30  percent,  through  the  Puerto 
Rico-Virgin  Islands  HIDTA.  Obviously,  these  figures  are  postu- 
lated, but  they  are  probably  a  sensible  depiction  of  where  drugs  in 
America  come  from. 

Senator  Shelby.  General,  do  you  support,  or  did  you  support  the 
Administration's  decision  to  certify  that  Mexico  was  in  full  compli- 
ance of  the  drug  control  front? 
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Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  it  was  an  interesting  timing,  Senator, 
that  I  got  sworn  in  at  9  a.m.  and  went  to  the  Cabinet  meeting  at 
10:30  on  that  issue. 

Senator  Shelby.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  But  I  had  been  working  the  issue,  clearly,  for 
2  years  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Shelby.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  So  it  was  my  own  advice  to  the  President  then 
and  now  that  the  certification  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended. The  bottom  line  to  that  is  not  a  policy  option  so  much 
as  it  is  looking  at  what  the  law  says,  and  the  question  in  our  mind 
was  does  the  government  of  Mexico,  its  leadership,  support  vigor- 
ous efforts  against  the  drug  trade  or  not,  and  it  was  our  judgment 
that  President  Zedillo,  Minister  Cervantes,  Gorrea,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lozano  and  others  were  absolutely  committed  to  this  struggle 
and  that  they  were  presiding  over  a  tremendously  threatened  na- 
tion threatened  by  both  the  violence  and  the  corruption  that  some 
$30  billion  worth  of  illegal  drugs  has  brought  to  that  country. 

Senator  Shelby.  Do  you  really  believe  they  are  making 
progress — and  I  would  like  to  believe  this,  too,  but  I  don't  believe 
it — in  Mexico  dealing  with  the  drug  trafficking  through  there,  the 
conduit? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  it  is  a  real  nightmare  for  the  Mexicans. 

Senator  Shelby.  OK. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  mean,  it  is  caus- 
ing their  own  kids  to  become  addicted  to  drugs.  They  have  a  very 
solid  family  structure.  They  are  suffering  enormously.  It  has 
caused  them  to  be  threatened  in  Mexico  City  by  corruption  that  is 
so  severe  that  Attorney  General  Lozano,  whom  I  sent  a  letter  of 
congratulations  to,  has  just  fired  hundreds  of  his  own  police  offi- 
cers. 

Senator  Shelby.  General,  if  it  is  a  nightmare  for  Mexico,  and  I 
concede  it  is,  it  is  a  huge  nightmare  for  the  United  States,  looking 
at  the  statistics  that  you  had  on  your  chart  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  something  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work  in  full  cooperation  with  our  partners  over  the  next 
decade  to  reverse,  and  I  am  very  encouraged,  though,  to  be  honest, 
at  the  struggles  of  the  Mexican  leadership.  This  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition  for  them.  Their  own  lives  are  at  risk,  and  I  think  they 
are  very  determined  about  it  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the — the 
administration,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Justice,  in  particu- 
lar, but  Secretary  Shalala  and  I  have  also  been  involved  with  it, 
along  with  Bob  Rubin  in  Treasury — we  have  a  series  of  programs 
in  which  we  are  going  to  try  and  stand  with  these  people,  helping 
them  with  training,  equipment,  evidence-sharing,  intelligence  co- 
operation, binational  border  task  forces. 

We  are  trying  to  give  them  73  helicopters.  The  Mexican  army 
last  year  destroyed  more  drugs  than  any  other  force  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  they  did  it 

Senator  Shelby.  But  did  they  make  any  headway?  I  know  they 
have  destroyed  a  lot,  but  in  the  flow  coming  to  America  through 
Mexico,  did  they  make  much  headway  or  is  it  up?  I  thought  the  es- 
calation was  up. 
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Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me,  if  I  may — it  comes  up  in  terms  of  our 
efforts  on  interdiction,  too,  and  some  wonder  if  we  are  wasting  our 
time  defending  America's  air,  land  and  sea  borders.  One  of  us  in 
this  democratic  coalition  got  a  third  of  the  cocaine  out  of  the  pipe 
stream.  That  happens  year  after  year.  The  Peruvian  cops  get  it  or 
some  law  enforcement  official  in  Detroit  or  the  Coast  Guard  or  the 
DEA.  So,  you  know,  some  aspects  of  that  are  working  tremen- 
dously. 

The  Mexicans  have  made  the  biggest  seizure  of  hashish  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  I  think  they  are  fighting  back,  but  I  am  not 
naive,  nor  is  the  senior  leadership  of  the  Mexican  government,  to 
the  fundamental  nature  of  this  problem. 

Senator  Shelby.  It  is  deep,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  absolutely  is,  and  they  are  not  unaware  of  it. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  educated,  intelligent,  determined  peo- 
ple I  have  run  into.  Their  lives  are  on  the  line,  and  I  think  we  are 
just  going  to  have  to  work  with  them  for  10  years  and  try  and 
move  forward.  I  honestly  don't  think  we  have  an  option. 

Senator  Shelby.  Last,  General,  what  do  you  propose,  or  how  do 
you  propose  to  the  Administration,  or  will  you  propose  to  the  ad- 
ministration— how  do  we  deal  with  the  inflow  of  narcotics  from 
Mexico  and  these  other  countries;  the  source,  in  other  words?  We 
certainly  haven't  been  successful,  have  we,  in  stopping  it? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  we  get  a  bunch  of  it.  Thank  God  for  that. 
I  mean,  99  metric  tons  of  cocaine  is  a  lot  of  drugs  for  American 
youngsters  to  use,  and  that  is  what  we  took  away,  we  the  American 
law  enforcement  agencies  took  away  from  the  criminals  last  year. 
The  President  asked  me  to  head  a  high-level  contact  group  of  prin- 
cipally Treasury,  Defense,  Justice,  the  intelligence  community,  and 
State,  and  we  have  had  a  series  of  sessions  working  with  the  senior 
leadership  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  Attorney  General  Lozano 
and  Foreign  Minister  Gorrea  and  Minister  Cervantes  and  others, 
and  we  are  providing  periodic  reports  and  we  are  saying  this  isn't 
rhetoric,  this  is  achievable  results. 

The  next  report  card  comes  due  in  December  and  every  time  we 
have  one  of  these  assessments,  I  would  be  glad  to  share  this  with 
the  Congress  and  to  ask  you  to  hold  us  accountable  for  moving  for- 
ward on  the  process.  We  have  got  no  option.  Mexico  is  the  third 
biggest  trading  partner  we  have  got  in  the  world.  We  have  got  83 
million  vehicles  moving  across  that  border  every  year,  200-plus  mil- 
lion people.  We  are  linked  inextricably,  it  seems  to  me,  economi- 
cally, culturally  and  politically,  and  so  it  is  in  our  own  self-interest 
to  work  with  these  Mexican  leaders. 

Senator  Shelby.  Is  that  our  No.  1  target  to  work  with,  that  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  I  think  that  and  also,  though.  Senator,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves.  Less  than  10  percent  of  that  Federal  drug 
budget  goes  to  source  country  strategies,  less  than  3  percent  to  De- 
partment of  State  I  and  L  moneys.  We  are  talking  peanuts,  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  million,  to  get  at  80  percent  in  Peru  of  the  HCL. 
One  hundred  percent  of  the  HCL  is  coming  out  of  three  countries. 
We  have  got  to  get  more  effective. 

Senator  Shelby.  How  do  we  do  that? 
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Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  one  way  is  to  support  the  1997  budget, 
which  has  a  43-percent  increase  in  I  and  L  dollars,  and  I  got  it 
marked  down  in  the  House.  There  is  a  25-percent  increase  in  the 
Southwest  Border  Initiative,  1,500  agents  for  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Border  Patrol,  DEA,  FBI,  Department  of  Justice.  We  have  got 
to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 

That  border,  a  2,000-miie  border,  is  defended  by — actually,  2,000 
in  Mexico,  5,500  miles  in  Canada,  12,000  miles  of  sea  frontier — we 
need  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Border  Patrol,  the  INS  and  Customs  to 
be  appropriately  sized  and  equipped  not  for  next  year,  but  between 
now  and  the  end  of  this  century  to  defend  America.  We  have  got 
to  do  it.  There  are  3,700  Border  Patrol.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  ought  to  be  10,000.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
on  that  border  right  now,  but  we  need  law  enforcement  officials. 

So,  again,  the  $250  million  supplemental  has  significant  funding 
in  there  for  the  southwest  border  initiatives  for  the  Customs  and 
Coast  Guard  to  help  close  the  back  door  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  major- 
ity of  the  drug  flights  now  are  out  into  the  eastern  Caribbean.  They 
are  going  into  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  They  are  inside 
our  customs  screen  at  that  point,  and  we  need  funding  for  Coast 
Guard  and  Customs  work.  So  I  would  really  ask  for  the  resources 
and  then  I  would  ask  you,  as  I  know  you  will,  you  and  Senator 
Kerrey,  to  hold  us  accountable  next  year  on  whether  we  achieved 
an  outcome. 

Senator  Shelby.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  indulgence,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Shelby. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Senator  Shelby,  if  I  might  say  something 
about  whether  we  need  money  specifically  on  the  marijuana  issue, 
because  I  know  that  you  are  thoughtful  on  this  issue,  kids  didn't 
just  think  up  the  fact  that  marijuana  is  safe,  so  they  are  out  using 
marijuana.  We  have  a  large  number  of  adults  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  people  that  are  recommending  the  legalization  of  marijuana 
actually  don't  think  it  is  harmful.  We  do.  The  public  health  officials 
in  this  country,  the  physicians  in  this  country,  think  that  mari- 
juana is  harmful  to  your  heart,  to  your  lungs  and  to  your  brain. 
That  information  needs  to  get  out  in  a  consistent  way  not  only  to 
young  kids,  but  to  their  parents  and  to  every  other  adult  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  really  are  getting  mixed  messages. 

No  parent  would  put  up  with  a  kid  on  cocaine  or  on  heroin,  but 
they  are  softer  on  the  issue  of  marijuana.  It  is  clearly  a  gateway 
drug  that  leads  to  other  kinds  of  drugs,  and  it  takes  some  re- 
sources. A  parent  that  has  a  child  with  a  serious  marijuana  prob- 
lem in  this  country  will  not  be  able  to  find  treatment  because  the 
treatment  facilities  are  focused  on  what  are  called  the  harder 
drugs.  So  if  we  are  going  to  get  on  this  one,  which  is  very  complex, 
as  the  General  and  I  have  pointed  out,  we  need  some  resources  to 
really  focus  on  this. 

Senator  Shelby.  The  training  starts  at  home,  doesn't  it?  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you  for 

Senator  Biden.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  more  questions,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 
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Senator  BiDEN.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Shalala's  op  ed  piece  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, "Say  No  to  Legalization  of  Marijuana,"  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  that  op  ed  piece  as  well. 

[The  editorial  follows:] 
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iMy  keut  10  «n  MdMVm  limiltr  lo  iIhkc 
pKdiKed  by  oilKr  UlcU  dnics, 

niete  finduap  ire  putieularly  i/ou- 
eUne  because  we  ti*<«  wuneisM  a  inree- 
year  lncrc«ie  tn  naHjutna  ice  amnni 
Ain*ricsui  leetutert,  tt  i  Ume  wh«n  more 
pOtMi  (omK  o(  mariiuuia  irr  reaiJHy 
jirailahK:  Thirteen  perecW  Of  eirflUi' 
Krvoert  rcponed  luvioc  tried  marguaOa 

ai  least  ooce  ta  ISM -<ij)  ifwo  J^  in  un, 
•Xi.  Id  nS2.  ind  SJ^  to  U9i.  stilly  ai  vt 
OBiunll  oundvet  to  cmittennt  this  In- 

cKuw.  wc  fiMd  Is  r«m*nb*T  ilul  (heie  It 

Mia  same  bnportvu  coniinuinc  locd 
news.  AdoHsocBi  toarijuana  use  remains 
mM  brkitf  lAe  levete  of  tbe  Uilc  1970s  aM 
isirly  mfts.  This  ateiAS  uwi  n»jt  ytunf 

praple  da  am  lae  marUiiuu.  ajM  »t  a««d 

u  rtmtni]  (bem  anln  and  a^nin  or  uis 

enicctl(4Cl. 

A  Huge  Mutuke 

Ciw«n  Uw  f»e«i.  It  Is  jofpriswf  (tut 
some  people  lA  Wishiniton  and  eiicwhett 
oDtidnue  10  brins  up  (he  tssu«  ef  lecaUunc 
loarijiaM  iDd  Other  Ulidi  dnitt.  TTiat 
vould  be  t  luit«  mtiuke. 

Fim.  nwrUuaDa  b  ■  prstlein  tn  our 
oDoitfiy  becMse  It  ts  hamtui-not 
because  tt  ts  UUdt  Reseircti  eoft- 
tiniies  (o  show  that  tt  damtres 
ihon-iettn  isMDwy,  dittoiu 
fefceptioiu  ImpaJit  ^jdfDiett 
and  cofliptu  motor  skilii,  al- 
ters (Im  twart  rate,  can  lead  lo 
sercrc  anxiety,  and  can  caioc 
ptrtDOli  tjid  le'lurtV  lis  us<!  by 
young  people  U  aearl/  associated 
•riui  looeaiad  truancy,  poor  kIxmI  per 
(Onnaaee  ted  cnme.  And  new  Rrteifcn  by 
Rorer  Ronmaii  ami  Bobert  Stepoens  at 

Hit  UnlKitlty  ot  tVaitunjcton  atxnra  that 

marltatiia  can  pat  a  setloQS  dMkebokl  on 
loarttnn  um  vie  tiy  10  ituit. 
Secead.  miitiuaai  use  lus  neat  mkU 
'  ifld  oensequences  to  «U  o(  us  In  sockty- 
ae(  i<st  u>  wxen.  youtf  marUuana  vsen 
are  matt  lUdy  than  nowuen  to  use  MAcr 
UUdt  diup,  to  Iwve  amotnoblM  crattws. 
and  to  be  arrested.  Ittey  ue  less  iiKely  to 

irhliMW  bielr  uademlc  |i6(entUI.  which 

deincts  fiMn  uttooal  praductivtiy  In  the 
lone  ma.  tttgr  are  at  {leater  rlik  o(  aeed 
In;  expenslR  «B«fteiiey  room  treatiDeni. 
viiUii  teaa  us  mooey  la  the  ttiart  nm.  In- 
deed. In  IW.  Ivlae  *i  niny  t*<na«ere 
ended  up  to  etnefctocy  mxns  kx  mart- 
luasa  use  as  tor  heroin  and  cocaine  com- 
bined. 

And.  iDtte  br»a^,  drue  use,  (ndodlnf 
nudjuana  tne,  cau^o  cuftsUlci«t«te  daip- 

ace  in  our  ttwtsUcts- Pew  AmetKKOs  It- 
ibtt  that  thrte-lbattin  of  ntiiu  dnic 
useit  are  empbyel  Actorduv  to  Um  U.S. 
C3tanber  «{  Commetct,  cnptored  dtv{ 


(iserf  are  IT'  less  produaive  U»an  itKir 
nonabusinc  colleifvirs.  Thry  are  likelv  lo 
incttr  nm  birtier  medical  costs  and  be ne- 
fits. 

Thinl.  IrtilUMUonef  in9njii:>ni  alntosl 
MrtaWly  would  cause  moct  yount  peoplt 
10  use-and  bKOtne  addicted  to-mnri- 
)uana.  u  well  as  other dnm. 

ta  part,  that  s  because  icfaliiiRt  drup 

UKd  tirajr  a  UftllDcul  dclCTTCnl  •r-'lacl 

dnir  iBe .  iloreover.  tor  as  kxit  as  we  bavt 
nKxUtared  trai  use,  we  hjive  seen  thai 
wjKnevcr  there  Is  a  dreicase  tn  the  per 
cznure  ot  yo<iO£  iwnple  who  perceive  ml^ 
uusnii  use  as  narmrui.  me  perccntar:  of 
mas  Mcrcasci.  intntaei)',  Icgaliuiloii 
wMid  sutttsl  to  yount  people  that  mari- 
juana ts  not  ttarmtul-thcteby  luiockjnt 
d«<ii«  «  powerful  barrier  to  use. 

And  even  wone.  Iieciuse  laws  are 
ritDtly  perceived  by  titlzens  in  our  democ^ 

Manjuona  damages 
shon-term  memory,  dis- 
torts peTception,  impairs 
j-udgment  and  compUx 
motor  ikills,  alters  the 
heart  rate,  can  lead  to  se- 
vere ajixiety,  and  can  cause 
paranoia  and  lethargy. 

racy  as  the  expmsion  of  njikHwl  nlum, 
lefilization  would  Impty  thai  nuriiuaiu 
use  is  an  accdxed^and  acceptable-so- 
cial paaice.  For  many  U-enaKeri.  IIMI 
wtHikl  lmrit>i(tr  ll»"  alrratly  srvrn-  iktt 
prets-uiT  the)-  tire  lu  use  druKi.  Uur 
dauiliitrs  indMns  awilil  nn  InDfer  tuve 
00  Ittftr  Side  llw  Duxal  auitwrtty  ol  our 
l^ws  lobolsicr  ihctr  aniulruj,'  atuiudn  iind 
desire  tot  lo  use  driers. 

Indeed.  rtvecsUc  directions  aad  lecai- 
lui«  mariluaiM  could  caidc  ymincpe«l>le 
(«  tfisnisi  «rar«in(s  they  have  heard 
(roRi  rsvenuneni  and  the  larEcr 
sodeiy  about  ot&er  lUklt  dntts 
KlKCnek,  cocaine  and  heroin- 
ai  etesien  M  trust  uun  mun 
iMvtr  be  tliawtd  to  happen. 

Wbat-s  behind  the  an  for  k- 
calUatkM  of  BtarliUKiu?  Some- 
liaes  It's  a  myth-Uke  Itw  false 
rvotios  i)ul  m2[i]uina  is  a  ~i«fr 
dnij.  Sometimes  iis  the  emmeous  conelu- 
iion  thai  lejili»tlOO  is  the  way  lo  make 
drties  less  preT»l«oi  In  our  country. 

[  beUew  there  U  a  wwy  to  letuev*  * 
dnitfcee  saci«ty-but  ibete  b  no  sinsle. 
itmtte  toliitliia.  Use  Oioton  adoUnlitn- 
tion  lus  embailKd  on  a  tMnprelKnsive 
dm;  stni<zy-a  missiire  effoit  to  reduce 
bQliitlictii|itii)r  ino  cAe  aemand.  to  Ikb  c(- 
(att,  (he  role  cf  tbe  Ocpartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Is  critical!  We  are 
nttls;  with  many  pattnets  to  piereat 
druc  (Be.  provide  ef  leetive  irtatiMM.  ton- 
duct  rcteardioa  dru(  Issues,  and  ditsem- 
Inala  fcitarmation  to  eiqieru  and  iKe  fen- 
cral  public. 

beclflcalty  In  itladon  to  nsitjuana, 
we  fcaM  lalten  a  nirnlm'  ut  ctronc.  tar- 
(etcd  steps.  We  csotUuc  to  lund  Rw)«r  re- 
tetfd)  ea  the  ellteu  of  msrttuana  asc  on 
beiuvlor.  Ftar  cxan^.  wltlvin  the  peat 
year,  we  ej^eet  pubticatloo  of  the  lesults 
«(  «  iftajv.  tovenunenl-tUnded  ctuiy 
showiat  ttx  extetit  to  wblch  acuie  laari' 
juana  saaklac  aad  the  potency  of  stneizd 
n»ni«aMatttelaKdiamativatlo(vtop<r 
tonawbctttjto. 


tLued  on  our  ^mwiiic  tMHy  of  knovl- 

ed{c  about  nurljuaM.  wt  have  developed 
an  atrressiire  ammunicaiioiis  tirauo'. 
Ft>r  example,  we  know  that  U  U  cftuctl  to 
reacft  vounc  pecde  eatty.  beloiv  tliey 
have  be^n  lo  use  6tuit.  udth  dear  lalor- 
matigfl  about  ituciiuaoa  ua  «tth  positive 
altemauves  (or  their  time.  Youa;  chlMmi 
lyplCtUy  have  very  ttronf  aDtidr\|{  lUi- 
liKkj;  li't  estentiil  lo  reinforce  inem. 

We  also  know  that  in  inicrio  Slop  mar 
i^uana  use  we  must  tead  youac  people 
ciearand  eoRSlsteflt  nessaces.  As  t  result. 

oe  are  worldnc  ictosi  many  media,  with 
riLdn;  pdTUKrt,  la  tell  younf  peofilc;  Doo'i 
sun  usini  marijuana,  and  If  you  luv<. 

stop  ri^i  away.  Mtiljnant  use  Is  iiicni. 
daoterotts  and  onhealthy.  It  ts  not  cool.  Ii 
is  ncx  tespectful  of  one't  body.  And  it  ti 
ccnainly  act  rampant  aownc  youn;  peo- 
ple. Tills  is  a  metsace  we  cannot  cmpha- 
siieetwiclL 

Onr  research  tells  us  tottKChln;  else  as 
wrii  We  know-Uttt  younr  peopJe  nsed  lo 
hear  antidnif  message]  where  they  li^e. 
where  they  Hiidy,  where  they  wort,  wnere 
tliey  play,  and  where  they  hanc  out.  lo 
other  words,  while  the  tederil  tovcmmenl 

raiul  provide  lcaa«ntup.  II  MCVnW  <U>vc 

the  drtie  problem  aiooe-and  it  shouidA't 
try.  We'rj  reeruttlnf  parents  and  other 
lamity  members  lo  set  dnv-lree  cxampiet 
for  yuvnr  people  and  utli  with  them  about 
onip.  we  re  neipin;  scnoois.  ecmmunHy 

pvKipv.  rtlicious  crraniaattaas,  the  prr 
vale  sector,  and  siaie  ntd  local  covern- 
mcnil  li»  join  forces  u>  jive  youn;  people 
somelhini;  lo  say  "yes"  to.  We're  meetint 
with  the  media  and  eniertalnmetit  indvs- 
irirS  10  prnmole  pre^ranunine  that 
(it-RUinHirin-*  drm;  u*-  and  ulhi-r  ri»lty  bi- 

iiuviurx- Arid  We're  cbailencinc  yuuQKpeo- 
pir  irt  work  wlihus.  knowlnr  that  tcenarers 
nuve  «  unique  fifi  (or  fcttinr  into  etich 
oihcr's  heads  and  Induenclne  tictuviuc. 
A  Kadonal  Oialtentt 

Wake  ao  mistake.  We  (ace  i  luUonal 
cballenie,  and  o«r  youni  people  are 
vatchinr  cksely  (o  see  how  ve  respond. 
We  must  not  blink,  ll  Is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Republican  majority  Hi  Con- 

fress  Is  aiteflipXne  >n  na  bark  draauCi- 

cally  pur  oonuaitinent  to  itoppinc  dniK 
use.  On  Aug.  t.  the  House  iUshed  S40 1  mil- 
lion In  substance  abuse  and  tti«fltat  health 
preventioo  and  treatment  (rants  at  HHS. 

It  at^u  cut  S3N  ralllioo  from  ihc  Ssfc  and 
Drut  Pre*  Schools  program,  oepnvinj 
more  than  U  million  lludents  of  services 
in  t94£  akmc  A  Senate  Appcoprialions 
tubeommttlee  proposed  to  elimioite  Uv 
oaiee  of  the  White  House  Drvfi  l*i«y  iJO- 
onJjnator. 

this  tuniabout  Is  irmattably  short- 
sictned.  At  •  time  when  martjuana  \ae  hat 
rtimtvri.  Iho  fmindition  of  ntccess  Is  edu- 
cation, pttvtntloa.  treatment,  research, 
law  enfoieement.  Inierdietlon  and  massive 
commuouy  lovo(vemeni-noc  leislUallon 
or  (ultlnc  our  nailorial  comraiiment 
acaiim  ^nic  uae. 

As  we  tlthten  our  federal  belts  and  re- 
think the  tcope  and  role  of  the  (edetal  tov- 
emmenu  ve  most  never  lortet  that  the 
dntc  Issue  is  about  our  lutloMl  (uture.  It 
IX  about  real  human  eelncs.  yvunc  people 
who  have  withia  them  both  a  raUxy  ol 
lifts  and  a  (ractllty  that  leaves  Uiem  vul- 
nerable to  Eoolish  choices  and  nsky  behav 
lor.  Wc  most  be  there  tor  them.  We  musi 
do  what  is  rlilu  for  them  and  ow  natwn. 


Mi.  Stinlak  Is  Ihe  VX  scrmary  of 
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Senator  BiDEN.  Madam  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession knows  that  it  is  bad.  Why  doesn't  the  AMA  speak  out  more 
about  this?  Why  don't  we  hear  from  them?  I  haven't  heard  the 
AMA  officially  holding  press  conferences  in  California  and  these 
other  places.  This  is  not  just  whether  or  not  the  President  speaks 
or  a  Republican-controlled  Congress  speaks  or  a  Democrat  minority 
speaks.  I  mean,  the  leadership  in  this  country  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking  out  on  this,  this  notion  of  moral  disapprobation.  You  are 
Secretary  of  HHS.  I  mean,  what  are  they  saying?  Where  is  the 
AMA? 

Secretary  Shalala.  Well,  actually,  the  health  professionals,  the 
pediatricians  in  particular,  have  very  much  been 

Senator  BiDEN.  They  are  always  right.  What  about  the  AMA? 
Can  you  tell  me  about  them? 

Secretary  Shalala.  I  think  to  be  fair  to  the  AMA 

Senator  BiDEN.  Why? 

Secretary  Shalala  [continuing].  They  have  been  strong  support- 
ers. Whether  you  have  heard  them  in  California  or  not,  I  am  just 
not  in  California  enough  to  come  up  with  this.  But  your  fundamen- 
tal point  is  correct.  Every  single  one  of  us 

Senator  BiDEN.  Do  they  say  there  should  be  no  legalization? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  respond.  I  was  asked  to  go 
talk  to  their  annual  convention  and  did  so.  It  was  a  tremendous  re- 
ception. These  are  serious  people.  They  are  enormously  committed. 
One  of  your  distinguished  physicians  in  the  State  of  Utah  is  very 
critical  to  this  leadership  role.  They  have  been  reluctant,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  publicly  address  the  cruel  hoax  of  medical  use  of  mari- 
juana, but  I  think  they  are  uniformly,  as  individual  scientists  and 
physicians,  opposed  to  illegal  drugs  and  they  will  be  with  us  on  the 
issue. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  if,  in  fact,  they — 
I  mean,  to  explain  to  my  15-year-old  daughter  or  a  12-year-old 
niece  that  doctors  say  that  drugs  are  able  to  be  used  as  a  medicine, 
that  marijuana  can  be  used — it  makes  it  awful  hard  for  a  parent 
to  have  a  message  that  says,  by  the  way,  this  is  a  very  bad  thing, 
this  marijuana. 

I  guess  my  frustration  comes  from  back — I  will  never  forget  back 
in  the  bad  old  days  when  I  was  the  Chairman  of  this  committee 
and  Carter  was  President,  I  started  talking  about  cocaine  and 
about  how  serious  the  problem  was  becoming  and  what  it  was  pro- 
ducing, et  cetera.  I  will  never  forget  I  heard  from  the  President's 
advisor,  a  physician,  Peter  Bourne,  about  why  was  I  picking  on  co- 
caine. Then  I  got  the  AMA  up  here.  I  thought,  well,  they  will  come 
up  and  they  will  condemn  cocaine  and  talk  about  the  properties  of 
cocaine  and  it  produces,  you  know,  the  following  behaviors.  And 
they  wouldn't,  they  didn't;  they  didn't  say  a  word.  I  hope  to  heck 
they  start  to  speak  out  a  little  more  forcefully  on  this. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Senator,  one  of  the  reasons  that  part  of  our 
investment  in  our  marijuana  initiative  is  on  research  is  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  strongest  scientific  arguments  that  dispel 
the  myths  on  marijuana,  and  that  is  part  of  the  overall  strategy. 
So  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  taken  my  request  very  se- 
riously and  we  have  researchers  across  the  country  that  are  fur- 
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nishing  those  kinds  of  studies  and  that  kind  of  research  so  that  we 
are  very  firm  in  what  we  say. 

As  you  can  tell,  neither  the  General  nor  I  give  any  wiggle  room 
on  these  issues  because  we  believe  that  all  of  these  drugs  are — it 
is  not  just  that  they  are  illegal,  they  are  dangerous,  and  it  is  wrong 
for  anyone  in  our  society  to  be  involved  with  them. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
AMA  for  anything.  All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  across  the  board  I 
think,  with  notable  exceptions — the  two  of  you  sitting  before  us — 
we  have  been  painfully  silent  as  a  Nation,  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation,  whether  it  is  in  the  public  sector  or  private  sector,  whether 
it  is  in  the  entertainment  industry,  whether  it  is  in  the  medical 
profession,  in  speaking  out  about  this  issue. 

There  is  no  question  the  TV  industry  has  not  covered  it  as  much, 
as  shown  by  that  chart  you  put  up.  We  haven't  talked  as  much 
about  it.  That  is  why  they  don't  cover  it.  They  cover  what  we  talk 
about.  If  we  had  a  hearing  every  day  on  this  subject,  there  would 
be  more  news  accounts  on  it  every  day  on  this  subject.  We  don't 
have  hearings,  they  don't  have  news  accounts.  It  is  not  the  media's 
fault,  in  my  view,  of  not  covering  it.  We  don't  talk  about  it. 

The  President  didn't  talk  about  it  enough  in  his  first  2  years.  The 
last  2  years  of  Bush,  he  declared  the  war  was  won.  I  remember  two 
drug  czars  ago  coming  up  saying  we  have  now  marched  from  our 
10  yard  line  to  their  10  yard  line  and  we  are  winning  the  war  on 
drugs;  it  is  almost  over.  I  mean,  what  the  heck  is  he  talking  about? 

Ajnyway,  one  last  point.  In  a  recent  report  released  by  the  Center 
on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  it  states,  and  I  quote,  "When  we 
realize  that  an  individual  who  makes  it  through  age  20  without 
using  illegal  drugs  is  virtually  certain  never  to  do  so,  we  can  see 
that  our  children  are  at  stake."  Now,  do  you  agree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  someone  who  has  gone  for  the  first  20  years  of  their  life, 
if  you  know  of  any  of  the  studies  other  than  the  one  I  have  sug- 
gested or  any  counter-study — and  if  you  don't  know,  if  you  could 
submit  for  the  record,  if  any  of  your  staff  does — that  if  someone 
makes  it  to  age  20  without  ever  having  attempted  to  use  any  con- 
trolled substance,  they  are  virtually  unlikely  to  ever  become  ad- 
dicted to  a  controlled  substance.  Is  that  assertion  basically  true? 

Secretary  Shalala.  It  is  basically  true.  It  is  also  true  of  most 
risky  behavior.  If  we  can  get  our  kids  through  adolescence  in  this 
country,  they  will  move  successfully  without  getting  addicted  to 
drugs  or  cigarettes  or  engage  in  any  other  kind  of  risky  behavior. 
That  is  why  the  focus  on  a  safe  passage  for  our  young  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  the  focus  on  prevention  is  really  the  key. 

Senator  Biden.  This  is  not  a  set-up,  but  you  used  the  phrase 
"safe  passage."  I  have  been  talking  about  safe  havens.  One  of  the 
things  that  in  the  hearings  we  have  held  over  the  last  8  years  and 
what  I  have  put  in  the  crime  bill  which  becomes  overwhelmingly 
clear  is  that  the  majority  of  all  the  violent  crimes  committed  by 
youthful  offenders  is  committed  between  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  when 
school  lets  out  and  before  it  gets  dark,  dinner  time.  That  is  when 
the  majority  of  the  crime  is  committed.  That  is  when  the  majority 
of  the  drug  deals  go  down.  That  is  the  majority  of  the  time  the  kid 
tries  that  drug  for  the  first  time. 
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You  would  know  better  than  I,  Secretary  Shalala,  that  we  have 
tens  of  miUions  of  latchkey  kids  who,  when  the  school  door  closes, 
if  they  don't  engage  in  an  extracurricular  activity — no  matter  what 
my  friend  from  Alabama  says  wishfully,  as  I  do,  that  it  starts  in 
the  family,  there  is  no  family  they  go  home  to  until  dinner  time. 
There  is  nobody  to  go  home  to. 

The  idea  that  we  don't  have  more  safe  havens,  whether  they  are 
Boys  Clubs  and  Girls  Clubs,  whether  they  are  PAL  leagues,  what- 
ever they  are,  places  for  kids  to  go.  You  know,  I  did  an  interesting 
thing,  and  I  don't  offer  this  as  a  study.  I  have  been  going  around 
to  my  public  schools,  which  is  easy  to  do  in  my  State  because  it 
is  small,  and  I  do  it  on  a  regular  basis.  I  asked  the  kids  the  follow- 
ing question.  I  asked  them  how  would  they  feel  about  random  drug 
testing  in  the  school.  I  am  not  proposing  random  drug  testing,  but 
asking  them  what  do  they  think  about  it. 

Guess  what?  A  majority  of  them  like  it.  Do  you  know  why  they 
like  it?  Because  they  need  an  excuse.  They  need  an  excuse  when 
the  kid  comes  up  and  says,  hey,  I  tried  this.  He  says,  all  right, 
man,  I  do  that  all  the  time;  I  would  love  to  do  that,  but,  man,  you 
know,  they  may  random  test  us  today  and  I  can't  do  that,  but,  you 
know,  I  think  it  is  OK  to  do.  They  need  an  excuse.  Every  kid  needs 
an  excuse.  They  need  an  excuse  when  they  don't  have  their  parents 
available  to  them,  when  they  don't  have  authority  figures  around 
them,  and  when  most  of  them  are  like  most  of  us  were  when  we 
were  kids,  when  they  are  not  self-assured  yet. 

Very  few  kids  have  enough  confidence  among  their  peers  to  say, 
I  am  going  to  be  different.  We  all  teach  our  kids  to  do  that.  We 
hope  they  do  that.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  build  in  excuses,  we  give 
them  ways  out.  When  my  kids  were  young,  I  would  say,  look,  you 
go  to  a  party  where  this  happens,  you  just  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call;  I  give  you  my  word,  no  questions  asked;  you  tell  me  what  cor- 
ner you  want  me  to  meet  you  on  and  you  walk  to  the  comer  and 
I  will  pick  you  up.  Some  people  would  say,  wait  a  minute,  you 
should  say  to  your  kid — the  kids  need  excuses;  they  want  ways  out. 

We  cut  these  safe  havens.  My  right-wing  friends  in  the  other 
body  talk  about  these  being  social  programs.  Are  Boys  Clubs  and 
Girls  Clubs  social  spending  and  social  programs,  or  do  they  have 
impact  on  this  notion  of  drug  consumption  among  youth?  Is  there 
any  evidence  or  is  it  just  my  wishful  thinking  that  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference? 

Secretary  Shalala.  No.  The  research  shows,  in  fact,  that  a  lot 
of  American  kids  have  too  much  time  on  their  hands.  Kids  that 
play  basketball,  that  are  involved  in  extracurricular  activities,  that 
are  busy  are  less  likely  to  be  involved  with  drugs  or  cigarettes  or 
other  kinds  of  risky  behavior.  We  know  that  as  a  clear  finding  of 
the  research.  Therefore,  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  after-school  activi- 
ties, athletic  activities,  music  activities — all  of  these  activities  keep- 
ing young  people  busy,  giving  them  other  focuses,  giving  them  a 
sense  of  the  kind  of  future  that  they  may  have  so  that  they  delay 
or  don't  do  risky  behavior  is  absolutely  critical  here. 

That  is  why  the  issue  of  marijuana  is  so  complex  because  it  is 
all  these  other  things.  As  you  know,  the  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  has  released  a  study  today,  or  will  in  the  next  couple  of 
days,  that  indicates  we  have  to  have  some  concern  about  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  safe  havens,  too.  You  don't  want  kids  to  stay  around 
schools  in  which  they  can  buy  the  drugs  in  the  schools.  So  the 
schools  or  the  safe  havens  themselves  have  to  be  safe  from  drugs. 

Senator  Biden.  One  thing  we  haven't  mentioned  is  my  genera- 
tion, if  we  talk  about  the  generation  of  the  1960's  and  the  genera- 
tion halfway  between  me  and  the  next  one,  the  kids  who  grew  up 
in  the  1970's  where  drug  use  really  was  very,  very  high — parents 
between  the  ages  of— I  forget  the  number,  the  ages  you  gave.  Gen- 
eral, but  25  and  35  or  whatever  it  was;  "x"  percentage  apparently 
used  drugs,  at  least  statistically. 

The  marijuana  they  used  wasn't  the  marijuana  these  kids  are 
using.  I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to  make.  The  potency  of 
the  marijuana  being  consumed  today  relative  to  the  potency  of  the 
marijuana,  for  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  being  consumed  by  someone 
smoking  marijuana  in  1968 — it  is  a  different  animal,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Surely.  I  mean,  the  THC  content  has  gone  up 
probably  3  to  5  times. 

Secretary  Shalala.  But  I  think  we  would  have  made  the  same 
point  in  the  1970's  that  any  kind  of  illegal  drug  use  is  dangerous 
to  one's  health  and  wrong. 

Senator  Biden.  No.  I  got  that.  I  just  think  one  of  the  things  that 
parents  don't  understand,  the  parents  who  seek  a  sense  of  relief 
that  their  kid  is  not  on  coke  or  angel  dust  or,  you  know,  a  whole 
panoply  of  drugs  they  could  be  using,  is  that  to  the  extent  that  they 
fmd  some  solace  in  that,  they  shouldn't,  even  if  it  was  only  what 
was  available  when  they  were  around  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's.  But  it  is  a  different  animal. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  found 
very  educational  is  to  talk  to  people  in  recovery;  they  are  all  poly- 
drug  abusers,  but  if  they  are  in  recovery  from  heroin  or  cocaine  or 
methamphetamines,  to  ask  them  what  is  your  own  view  on  the  use 
of  marijuana,  on  the  abuse  of  alcohol  by  young  people.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  everyone  I  talk  to  says,  look,  I  started  with  alcohol 
and  pot  and  went  on  to  worse  drugs.  So  I  think  your  point  is  a  good 
one. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Biden.  Senator  DeWine  has 
one  more  question. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  know,  we  have 
discussed  a  lot  today  about  the  importance  of  sending  the  right 
message.  I  think  everybody  agrees  with  that.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  bothered  me  is  the  fact  that  the  National  Security  Council 
ranked  threats  and  put  drugs  29th  out  of  29.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  sends  the  wrong  message.  Is  that 
going  to  be  changed  or  can  that  be  changed? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  let  me,  if  I  may,  respond  to  that  be- 
cause I  asked  the  President,  and  he  agreed,  to  put  me  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  along  with  the  Attorney  General,  for  those 
matters  relating  to  drug  use  and  I  will  serve  in  that  capacity.  We 
also  started  the  Drug  Cabinet  Council,  and  there  are  14  Cabinet- 
level  officers  who  are  to  come  together  and  provide  senior  leader- 
ship and  management  of  the  issue.  These  are  non-competitive  ac- 
tivities. 

I  have  never  seen  that  document.  I  was  Colin  Powell's  and  then 
Shalikashvili's  personal  assistant  in  J-5.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such 
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a  document  can  be  found,  but  you  really  can't  have  this  as  one  of 
your  priorities;  it  is  a  buying-in  requirement  to  the  whole  problem. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a  national  security  component  of  it, 
defending  America's  air,  land,  and  sea  frontiers,  and  source  country 
strategy. 

DoD  is  running  an  $814  million  effort.  There  are  thousands  of 
our  youngsters  out  there  right  now  flying  fighter  aircraft  out  of 
Panama;  ground-based  radars  in  Peru  and  Ecuador.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  and  should  provide  their  utmost.  But  having 
said  so,  one  of  the  problems  is  it  is  more  than  that,  and  you  made 
very  eloquently,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  the  point  that  the 
metaphor  "war  on  drugs"  has  gotten  us  into  trouble.  It  implies 
there  will  be  a  victory,  that  the  general  will  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  campaign.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  nature  of  the  problem 
we  are  facing. 

The  enemy  in  this  case  is  business  associates  who  are  using 
drugs,  our  teammates,  our  children,  and  we  are  just  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  this  as  a  challenge,  a  social  challenge,  a  medical  chal- 
lenge, a  legal  challenge,  and  continue  a  10-year  strategy.  I  have 
asked  all  of  you  as  senior  leaders  to  let  me  sign  up  to  this  not  as 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  but  as  a  guiding  document.  Next 
February  when  I  come  down  here,  I  will  try  and  ask  for  your  input 
and  give  you  a  strategy  to  move  us  forward  for  a  decade,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  ask  Senators  Shelby  and  Kerrey  and  others  for  a  5- 
year  budget.  We  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  concede  that  this  is  a  law 
enforcement  challenge  and  it  is  a  year-by-year  effort. 

Senator  DeWine.  General,  I  don't  disagree  with  that.  I  just  think 
it  does  send  the  wrong  message  when  drugs  were  listed  in  the  top 
3  and  now  they  are  29th  out  of  29.  You  know,  whether  you  have 
seen  that  document  or  not,  I  certainly  take  your  word  for  that.  I 
just  think  it  is  the  wrong  message.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Shalala.  The  President's  comprehensive  drug  strategy 
does  have  youth  as  its  No.  1  priority.  Let  there  be  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  at  the  end  of  this  hearing  that  the  comprehensive 
strategy  that  General  McCaffrey  has  put  together  has  youth  drug 
use  and  prevention  as  its  No.  1  priority. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  time  is  up.  I  just  want 
to  make  one  closing  comment  on  my  part,  because  they  are  both 
here,  about  messages.  This  Labor  Day  weekend,  I  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Wilmington,  DE,  which  is  predominantly  black,  in  an  area 
I  used  to  work  called  the  Price's  Run  swimming  pool;  3  or  4,000 
people,  95  percent  of  whom  are  black,  a  strong  base  of  political  sup- 
port for  me.  I  am  wandering  around  with  my  granddaughter,  peo- 
ple talking  to  me. 

Do  you  know  the  one  thing  said  to  me  more  than  anything  else 
because  in  my  State  I  am  so  identified  with  this  issue?  Why  are 
we  sending  these  kids  to  jail,  Joe,  and  you  are  writing  all  these 
tough  laws  and  Michael  Irvin  is  going  to  play  in  the  fifth  game? 
Why?  Michael  Irvin,  who  had  more  junk  on  him  than  kids  were  put 
in  jail  for  5  years,  is  going  to  play  on  a  multimillion-dollar  contract 
in  the  fifth  game.  States  better  wake  up  to  this  thing,  too.  You 
can't  send  those  kinds  of  messages.  You  can't  let  Michael  Irvin 
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walk  and  have  anybody  think  there  is  any  legitimacy  in  our  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  if  I  may  add  to  that,  though,  because 
it  always  concerns  me  when  we — I  fully  agree  with  your  viewpoint, 
but  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  if  you  go  drug  use  by  race  in 
America,  the  highest  are  white  folks,  next  is  black,  and  last  is  His- 
panics.  I  remind  people  that  black  kids  use  cocaine  and  smoke  ciga- 
rettes less  than  white  kids,  and  the  only  reason  I  say  that — I  know 
you  know  that,  since  you  have  been  doing  this  your  entire  adult 
life — there  is  always  a  temptation  to  marginalize  the  issue  and  say 
this  is  some  other  community,  some  other  person's  kids  who  are  at 
stake.  In  fact,  it  is  all  of  us. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  am  glad  you  said  that.  My  larger  point--I 
should  have  been  more  specific  about  it.  Here  is  a  black  community 
who,  with  a  black  hero,  is  angry  because  that  black  hero  was 
treated  so  differently  than  everyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  not  alone  on  that.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  felt  like  the  NFL  should  have  done  a  better  job  of 
monitoring  that.  I  am  not  going  to  judge  that  at  this  point.  I  per- 
sonally share  Senator  Biden's  viewpoint. 

I  want  to  really  thank  you  two.  I  think  you  have  done  well  for 
this  Administration  in  coming  up  here  and  testifying  here  today. 
Both  of  you,  I  know,  are  dedicated  to  try  and  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  compliment  the  President  because  recently  he  has 
spoken  out  against  the  use  of  drugs,  and  I  think  if  he  will  do  more 
of  that,  it  will  help  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  he  won't  feel  reticent  about 
it.  I  think  he,  the  First  Lady,  all  Cabinet  officials  and  other  top 
leaders  in  this  administration  have  got  to  speak  out,  too. 

If  this  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  sociological,  cultural  change,  and 
medical  change,  then  I  think  rather  than  a  war,  all  of  us  have  got 
to  treat  it  as  such  and  have  to  start  speaking  out.  So  I  hope  that 
you  two  top-level  Cabinet  officials,  if  you  will,  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  encourage  the  President  to  speak  out  more.  I 
know  there  will  be  political  shots  taken  during  this  election  period. 
Personally,  I  feel  like  he  hasn't  done  that  until  recently,  and  I 
think  I  can  justify  that  because  we  have  examined  his  statements 
and  drugs  are  very  seldom  mentioned  in  the  past  4  years  until 
now.  But  he  is  doing  it  now,  or  at  least  he  has  done  it  once  that 
I  know  of,  and  maybe  more.  I  personally  want  to  thank  him  for 
that  and  I  hope  you  will  encourage  him  to  do  more,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly receive  plaudits  from  this  committee  if  he  will. 

So  thank  you  both  for  being  here. 

Secretary  Shalala.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  it  took  so  long,  but  your  testimony 
is  extremely  important  to  us. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  last  witness  today — we  will  hear  testimony  from  John  Wal- 
ters, who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  New  Citizenship  Project 
and  one  of  the  top  authorities  in  the  world  on  these  types  of  prob- 
lems, and  has  had  much  experience  in  this  area  and  is  widely  re- 
spected as  one  of  the  leaders  against  drug  abuse  in  America. 

Mr.  Walters,  we  are  happy  to  take  your  testimony  at  this  time. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Welcome  back. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  WALTERS,  PRESIDENT,  NEW 
CITIZENSfflP  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes,  thanks.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  today 
whether  I  have  testified  more  since  I  left  Government  than  I  did 
while  I  was  in  Government  in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  BiDEN.  You  have  been  consistent,  you  have  been  at  it, 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Walters.  If  it  is  acceptable,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  my 
written  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  put  the  full  statement 
in  the  record  and  we  hope  you  can  summarize,  and  then  we  will 
try  and  make  our  questions  short. 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes.  Since  it  is  late,  I  will  try  to  summarize  just 
a  few  points  that  I  think  are  relevant  to  the  discussion  that  has 
happened  so  far  because  I  want  to  take  a  contrary  note  on  a  couple 
of  points. 

First  of  all,  I  think  General  McCaffrey  in  some  ways  conceded 
that  politics  may  be  actually  good  for  this  issue  insofar  as  it  brings 
attention  back  and  focuses  it.  I  think  that  is  important  because  the 
tendency  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  to  say  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do  is  to  have  anybody  talk  about  the  drug  problem  in  a  politi- 
cal season.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  the  drug  problem  and 
I  think  politics  is  an  important  way  in  which  a  free  people  have 
discussions. 

Now,  there  are  bad  arguments  and  cheap  shots  and  good  argu- 
ments and  deserved  shots,  and  I  think  the  American  people  are 
adult  enough  and  responsible  enough  to  distinguish  those  things. 
But  if  we  don't  talk,  if  we  try  to  suppress  debate,  if  we  try  to  in- 
timidate people  who  have  a  different  point  of  view,  then  I  think  we 
do  a  disservice  for  everybody,  and  that  is  not  what  American  life 
is  about. 

Second,  as  is  obvious,  we  have  had  an  explosion  of  drug  use  un- 
precedented among  young  people.  I  think  one  of  the  most  graphic 
displays  of  proof  that  if  we  protect  people  until  age  20  they  are  un- 
likely to  use  drugs  later  is  that  this  explosion  is  almost  exclusively 
among  young  people.  It  is  not  among  adults.  The  overall  trend  is 
flat  afterwards. 

Another  thing  I  would  point  out  here  that  has  been  discussed  is 
we  have  the  biggest  drug  budget — you  can  argue,  if  you  want  to  de- 
flate it,  whether  it  is  the  biggest,  but  it  is  close  to  the  biggest  ever 
and  we  still  have  exploding  drug  use.  Now,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  some  of  this  discussion  over  what  levels  of  funding  go  in  dif- 
ferent places  is  beside  the  point,  misleading  and  not  a  good  use  of 
our  time.  We  have  spent  more  money  than  ever  before  and  drug 
use  exploded,  so  I  think  we  need  to  get  serious. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  recommendations  about  what  I  think 
we  could  learn  from  the  last  few  years  in  this  regard,  and  some  of 
them,  I  will  admit,  will  be  close  to  being  partisan,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  them  because  I  think  they  are  true.  And  since  I  am  out  of 
Government,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  some  of  the  consequences 
I  did  when  I  was  in  Government. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  thought  you  worried  when  you  were  in 
Government. 
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Mr.  Walters.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  because  I  always  had  Bill  Ben- 
nett sitting  next  to  me  and  he  was  bigger  and  tougher.  I  am  here 
by  myself. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  policy  change  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, not  just  a  change  in  priority  or  Presidential  leadership,  which 
I  will  come  back  to,  but  a  policy  change.  It  began  with  the  first 
statement  submitted  by  his  first  director,  Lee  Brown,  which  was 
too  much  of  the  past  was  focused  on  casual  use.  That  was  some- 
thing that  probably  would  have  gone  down  anyway.  We  need  to 
focus  on  hard-core  use.  We  need  to  de-emphasize  interdiction  and 
move  to  source  countries. 

What  happened  during  this  period  was  there  was  a  deemphasis 
on  casual  use,  combatting  casual  use,  and  casual  use  has  exploded. 
There  was  a  deemphasis  on  interdiction.  The  details  are  in  my  tes- 
timony. I  will  be  happy  to  go  through  them  here,  but  I  won't  unless 
you  ask.  It  was  substantially  reduced  and  we  have  record  low 
prices  and  record  high  purities  for  drugs. 

It  was  deemphasized  as  a  foreign  policy  priority  and  we  never 
got  the  controlled  shift.  Source  country  programs  languished,  but 
source  country  programs  in  terms  of  spending  would  have  been  in- 
effective, in  my  judgment,  anyway  because  they  depend  on  both 
leadership  and  enforcement,  in  addition  to  partnership;  that  is,  we 
have  to  expect  real  performance  by  foreign  countries. 

I  think,  in  retrospect,  I  would  have  been  a  little  tougher  than  we 
were  in  the  Bush  administration,  but  we  had  a  first-ever  coalition. 
We  were  working  with  countries.  We  tried  to  use  both  the  decerti- 
fication and  sanctions  in  conjunction  with  partnership  in  spending, 
but  today  we  have  no  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  nations 
which  we  have  finally  decertified  with  leadership  among  some  of 
you  here  leading  from  the  Congress.  But  Mexico  is  a  problem.  It 
is  worse,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  don't  see  all  the  classified  material 
anymore  that  the  General  and  others  see.  It  is  worse,  not  better, 
and  it  undermines,  according  to  press  people  that  call  me  who  are 
down  there,  the  fundamental  institutions  of  Mexican  society.  This 
isn't  something  that  we  are  imposing  on  Mexico. 

The  greatest  single  threat  to  democracy  in  this  hemisphere  is 
drugs  and  we  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  that  accurately  reflects 
that.  It  is  the  only  foreign  threat  killing  American  young  people 
today.  It  is  the  only  foreign  threat  unraveling  American  society,  es- 
pecially in  the  poorest  parts  of  this  country,  and  we  do  not  have 
a  serious  foreign  policy  commitment  to  it. 

Second,  the  emphasis  on  treatment  is  important.  We  have  had  a 
stupid  debate  in  too  many  cases  about  are  we  for  treatment  or  are 
we  not  for  treatment.  Everybody  is  for  treatment.  You  have  a 
friend  or  a  family  member  who  gets  in  trouble  with  drugs  and  you 
take  them  for  treatment.  The  problem  is  you  don't  take  them  to  the 
same  treatment  that  a  hard-core  drug  addict  goes  to.  We  should 
fund  more  treatment  if  it  is  good  treatment,  but  the  issue  is  ac- 
countability, the  issue  is  distribution,  the  issue  is  modality  in  these 
areas. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  said — and  I  just  want  your  viewpoint 
on  this  while  you  are  on  that  point — that  we  want  to  help  hard- 
care  drug  abusers,  but  there  is  only  so  much  money  out  there  and 
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we  ought  to  help  these  kids  who  we  can  get  off  drugs.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  I  think  the  whole  shift  occurred  there 
where  we  are  not  helping  the  kids  that  we  can  have  the  greatest 
success  rate  with,  and  to  the  extent  we  have  additional  moneys,  we 
certainly  help  hard-core  drug  abusers. 

Mr.  Walters.  But  I  think  in  both  cases  the  issue  is  inspiring 
confidence  that  you  are  spending  money  among  institutions  and 
things  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Walters.  Today,  the  national  capacity  utilization  published 
by  HHS  for  drug  treatment  in  this  country  is  75  percent.  We  have 
25  percent  excess  capacity.  Now,  does  that  mean  we  have  bought 
too  much?  Probably  not  because  we  have  expanded  treatment  in 
non-residential  treatment.  We  have  mismatches  from  where  the 
drug  addicts  are  versus  where  the  treatment  slots  are,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  current  drug  strategy  that  would  fix  that,  noth- 
ing. 

So  before  you  fully  fund  or  expand  the  funding  found  in  this 
strategy,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  the  interdiction  area,  in  the 
foreign  policy  and  international  area,  in  the  treatment  area,  in  the 
prevention  area,  and  in  the  law  enforcement  area,  that  strategy 
does  not  promise  to  turn  the  current  problem  around.  And  I  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  General  McCaffrey  that  funding  or  fully 
funding  or  putting  the  resources  that  the  President  requests  behind 
this  will  make  a  difference.  It  won't,  and  his  own  strategy  doesn't 
even  have  goals  to  give  you  a  measure  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
making  a  difference. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Federal  law  enforcement  as  currently 
constituted  and  run,  aside  from  the  10-percent  drop  or  12-percent 
drop  in  prosecutions,  has  made  any  significant  difference  in  the 
trafficking  structures  in  this  country.  There  are  more  drugs.  They 
are  cheaper.  The  money  is  moving.  There  are  more  users,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Federal  law  enforcement  is  making  a  difference 
and  there  is  no  evidence  the  drug  czar's  office  is  doing  anything  to 
make  Federal  law  enforcement  start  performing. 

We  tried  to  target  organizations.  We  didn't  get  where  we  needed 
to  go,  but  they  dismantled  most  of  that  and  I  think  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  law  enforcement  in  these  areas  is  not  demonstrated 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  that  kind  of  accountability. 

In  interdiction,  sure,  we  need  more  people  to  look  at  interdiction, 
but  interdiction  is  fundamentally  a  task  of  intelligence,  detection, 
radar  detection,  tracking,  and  take-down.  We  have  the  capacity  in 
the  U.S.  military  and  we  deployed  it  during  the  beginning  of  the 
Bush  administration  under  Secretary  Cheney  and,  at  that  time, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Colin  Powell.  We  have  7  days  a 
week,  24-hour-a-day  coverage  in  the  transit  between  South  Amer- 
ica and  this  country  at  the  same  time  we  were  strengthening  inter- 
national programs  and  Colombia  was  cracking  down  on  the  cartels 
in  a  realistic  way,  and  we  had  an  increase  in  the  price  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  purity  of  cocaine  in  this  country  and  we  had  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  people  showing  up  in  emergency  rooms. 
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We  had  an  aggressive  marijuana  eradication  program.  We  drove 
the  price  of  marijuana  up  to  the  same  prices  of  gold  by  weight,  and 
we  had  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  showing  up  in  emer- 
gency rooms  with  marijuana-related  emergency  room  cases.  We 
tried  to  increase  the  attack  on  heroin  in  these  countries.  We  drove 
the  price  of  heroin  up  and  the  purity  down,  and  we  had  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  people  showing  up  in  those  emergency  rooms. 

Now,  some  of  that  collapsed  largely  because  resources  were 
shifted  and  attention  in  foreign  policy  was  shifted  away  from  this 
area  because  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  it  was  not 
shifted  back  and  we  left  office.  We  have  proof  of  what  works  here. 
We  ought  to  learn  about  it.  That  is  not  incorporated  in  the  current 
strategy. 

It  seems  to  me  redundant  to  hire  tens  of  thousands  of  border  pa- 
trolmen or  Customs  agents,  although  we  need  Customs  agents  and 
border  patrolmen,  if  we  have  the  resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities. If  you  put  drugs  at  No.  2  or  No.  3  rather  than  No.  29,  you 
deploy  resources  against  that  kind  of  threat.  So  it  is  precisely  a 
matter  of  choices  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  more  money  necessarily. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  leadership  because  I 
think  it  is  the  one  thing  that  the  whole  politicization  issue  has 
made  people  reluctant  to  touch  on.  Senator  Hatch,  I  appreciate 
your  reading  the  section  of  the  article  I  did  on  attitudes  and  when 
they  changed.  In  all  these  numbers,  I  know  a  lot  gets  lost,  but  this 
also  comes  back  to  Senator  Biden's  point  about  kids  need  an  ex- 
cuse. Adults  need  an  excuse,  too. 

When  serious  national  leaders  talk  seriously  about  drugs,  they 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  in  their  workplace,  with  their  kids  and 
their  community,  to  talk  seriously  about  drugs  and  say,  yes,  I  am 
bothered  by  that,  too,  and  I  am  not  imposing  my  views  on  some- 
body else;  I  am  not  being  unfair  or  I  am  not  being  a  bad  neighbor. 
When  we  stop  talking  about  it,  when  we  joke  about  it,  when  we  di- 
minish its  importance  for  young  people  and  adults,  we  make  it 
harder  for  people  to  talk  and  we  make  it  harder  for  kids  to  resist. 

We  had  a  clear  contrast  between  two  administrations  that  were 
flawed,  but  were  serious  about  drugs,  and  we  have  an  administra- 
tion now  which — maybe  it  has  been  bom  again  on  the  drug  issue 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  I  think  the  record  was  terrible,  and  both 
of  you  have  said  that  publicly  and  I  commend  especially  Senator 
Biden;  I  know  it  is  more  difficult  in  some  cases  to  be  critical  of  a 
President  of  your  own  party.  But  we  have  an  administration  that 
has  not  been  serious. 

I  said  at  a  previous  hearing  earlier  this  summer  the  discussion 
of  the  hiring  of  White  House  staff  that  was  somewhat  sidetracked 
by  Mr.  McCurr/s  comment  about,  well,  everybody  used  marijuana, 
so  the  hiring  of  White  House  that  may  have  used  marijuana  is  not 
a  serious  matter,  which  he  later  apologized  for — but  the  central 
issue  was  lost.  Two  weeks  before  that,  I  had  been  in  a  Home  Depot 
store.  The  sign  on  the  door  said  "Help  Wanted."  It  said,  we  practice 
a  drug-free  workplace;  if  you  use  drugs,  don't  bother  to  apply. 

The  question  that  the  White  House  had  to  face  when  it  hired 
people  that  the  Secret  Service  found  recent  extensive  drug  use  to 
the  point  where  they  didn't  want  to  issue  them  regular  passes  to 
the  complex  is  why,  at  the  most  prestigious  workplace  in  the  coun- 
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try,  do  you  want  to  hire  people  that  a  local  hardware  store  doesn't 
want  on  the  payroll.  That  is  a  bad  example. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  change  in  attitudes,  the  change  in  risk,  the  change  in  use 
patterns  coincided  with  a  change  in  moral  leadership  that  empow- 
ers— and  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  empowers  adults,  empowers 
authorities,  and  empowers  children.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do — 
and  I  recognize  it  could  be  considered  partisan,  but  what  we  have 
to  do  is  be  candid  about  the  importance  of  that  national  leadership, 
however  difficult  it  is  to  measure.  These  statistics  certainly  show 
the  consequences  in  its  results. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  commend  you  on  the 
continuing  effort  to  try  to  make  this  problem  a  subject  of  more  seri- 
ous national  attention,  and  I  hope  that  this  season  and  the  terrible 
news  we  have  gotten  so  far  is  enough  to  get  us  to  turn  it  around 
because  otherwise  it  is  going  to  have  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter, I  fear. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walters.  Let  me  just  ask  two 
questions  and  we  won't  keep  you  too  long.  With  respect  to  interdic- 
tion, you  testified  that  during  the  Bush  era  there  was  a  24-hour- 
a-day  surveillance  in  the  control  zone.  Now,  to  your  knowledge,  do 
we  still  maintain  such  a  surveillance  system,  and  if  not,  what  effect 
would  that  be  upon  our  interdiction  efforts? 

Mr.  Walters.  I  don't  believe  that  the  same  comprehensive  24- 
hour  coverage,  7  days  a  week,  across  the  transit  zone  is  there.  They 
can't  do  it  with  the  resources  they  have  already  had,  and  I  think 
you  have  seen  some  of  the  submissions  from  DoD  and  other  inter- 
diction agencies.  They  can't  cover  the  zone  in  that  way. 

Now,  I  think  you  still  have  to  be  creative.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
you  build  a  wall  and  walk  away  and  they  don't  try  to  go  around 
it,  but  the  fact  is  the  people  doing  interdiction  themselves  say  their 
ability  to  disr*upt — that  is,  to  seize,  turn  back,  force  aborts  on  traf- 
fickers— almost  directly  corresponds  with  the  cuts,  or  is  greater 
than  the  cuts  of  one-third  in  the  interdiction  resources  that  they 
have.  Here,  I  think  that  the  link  between  supply  and  the  cheapness 
and  wide  availability  and  consumption  is  clear.  Yes,  demand  drives 
supply,  but  discounted,  widely  available  supply  drives  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  ask  you  to  comment,  if  you  will,  on 
the  Clinton  administration's  1997  budget.  What  did  they  get  right 
in  that  budget  and  where  would  you  suggest  they  reevaluate? 

Mr.  Walters.  My  problem  is  with  the  way  the  budget  is  written, 
and  this  is  a  problem,  I  know,  is  inherent  in  the  drug  office  and 
I  am  not  minimizing  how  difficult  it  is.  Resources  are  not  pro- 
grammed against  the  task.  The  task  on  the  supply  side  is  to  reduce 
the  flow  and  reduce  availability  and  help  drive  down  demand.  The 
task  on  the  demand  side  is  to  fund  efforts  and  support  efforts  that 
are  going  to  reduce  demand  through  both  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

But  the  money  programmed — and  sometimes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  minor  player,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  exclusive  player, 
as  in  foreign  policy  interdiction — is  not  programmed  against  a  par- 
ticular goal.  I  call  this  a  plan  to  cope  with  the  drug  problem,  but 
not  reduce  the  drug  problem.  There  is  nothing  in  this  budget  sum- 
mary, nothing,  I  submit,  that  offers  any  explanation  of  how,  if  you 
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do  everything  in  here,  you  are  going  to  turn  around  the  increases 
in  drug  use.  It  is  not  linked  to  a  goal.  It  is  hard  to  link,  but  we 
tried  to  link  it,  and  if  you  don't  link  it,  then  if  you  fund  this,  it  is 
just  more  money  on  the  table  in  an  endless  effort  to  prove  that  you 
care  because  you  are  spending  tax  money,  but  you  are  not  going 
to  make  a  difference. 

You  could  spend  this  much,  you  could  maybe  spend  twice  this 
much,  you  maybe  could  spend  a  third  less  and  make  a  difference 
if  you  spend  it  well.  Any  amount  that  you  spend  in  foreign  policy, 
for  example,  in  a  foreign  country — if  they  don't  want  to  do  it  seri- 
ously, and  by  "seriously,"  if  they  don't  risk  real  sanctions,  trade 
sanctions,  diplomatic  sanctions — if  they  don't  face  real  sanctions, 
any  amount  of  money  you  give  them  is  not  going  to  be  used  well 
because  they  don't  intend  to  do  it.  They  will  occasionally  arrest 
someone,  they  will  occasionally  make  a  seizure.  This  is  what  is 
going  on  in  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

You  know,  they  have  got  the  whole  Call  cartel  in  jail,  but  the 
flow  is  uninterrupted.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  now  than  it 
ever  was.  There  is  a  game  going  on  here  and  our  policy  is  accepting 
that  game.  This  is  a  domestic  strategy  for  Vietnam,  endlessly 
throwing  resources,  endlessly  throwing  people's  efforts,  endlessly 
throwing  the  lives  of  people  as  they  are  standing  there,  devoting 
them  to  treatment  and  prevention  and  foreign  efforts  on  our  coun- 
try's behalf,  and  we  are  going  to  lose  them  because  this  can't  pos- 
sibly win,  and  we  know  it  if  you  take  a  serious  look  at  it.  That  is 
what  has  got  to  change.  That  is  why  I  am  optimistic  this  is  coming 
up.  I  am  pessimistic  because  I  don't  see  serious  discussion  by  the 
administration. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

Senator  Biden. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Let  me  ask  you — this  is  a  chance  to  further  en- 
hance your  already  high  credibility — what  kind  of  job  has  this  Con- 
gress done? 

Mr.  Walters.  Well,  I  said  in  hearings  before  you  and  others,  and 
I  have  talked  to  staff,  that  I  think  you  have  been  too  patient  and 
I  think  in  a  certain  way  my  experience — and  this  is  going  to  be  a 
little  partisan — is  I  think  Democrats  sometimes  overreach  in  med- 
dling and  Republicans  are  too  patient  in  terms  of  when  the  parties 
are  different  in  the  executive  branch  and  Congress. 

Senator  Biden.  So  it  is  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
not  doing  it  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  Walters.  I  have  said  and  I  have  said  to  others,  look,  there 
ought  to  be — oversight  concentrates  the  mind.  You  know,  when 
Secretary  Shalala  and  General  McCaffrey  get  here,  their  staffs 
start  worrying  about  the  drug  problem  in  an  intensity  they  don't 
spend  when  that  hearing  date  is  not  there,  and  they  start  banging 
on  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and  they  start  having  phone 
calls  and  memos  to  the  President  that  they  don't  have  when  it  is 
summer  vacation  time.  So  if  you  make  their  lives  difficult,  justifi- 
ably, you  make  the  performance  of  the  executive  branch  better. 
Having  said  that,  I  will  say  you  cannot  run  the  executive  branch 
from  Congress. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  on  interdiction  and  the  requests  that  have 
been  made  and  what  Congress  has  come  up  with,  there  is  a  real 
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gap.  I  don't  think  the  President  when  he  took  office  focused  on  this, 
and  I  don't  think  Gingrich  knows  interdiction  from  cyberspace.  Nei- 
ther one  of  them  said  anything  about  it.  Nobody  talked  about  it. 
Not  a  word  in  the  Contract  With  America  dealt  with  it,  not  a  word 
the  President  said  in  the  beginning.  I  just  think  we  haven't  paid 
the  kind  of  attention,  but  the  attention  is  starting  to  be  paid. 

I  remember  the  fights  we  used  to  have  about  you  certifying  Co- 
lombia. I  mean,  hell,  Colombia  wasn't  doing  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do  and  you  certified  them.  You  know  they  shouldn't  have 
been  certified  any  more  than  Mexico  should  have  been  certified, 
but  it  seems  to  me  what  happens  is  every  President  gets  caught 
in  the  grip  of  the  foreign  policy  specialists.  I  mean,  you  know,  they 
all  get  caught  into  this  thing.  There  are  large  geopolitical  deals  out 
there. 

Mr.  Walters.  Be  nice. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Be  nice.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  One  of  the 
things  I  don't  think  we  want  to  lose  sight  of-— do  you  disagree  or 
do  you  have  evidence  that  would  contradict  that  cocaine  use  is 
down  among  Americans  overall  during  this  Administration? 

Mr.  Walters.  I  believe  that  the  way  the  Administration  cites 
this  is  to  use  the  annual  adult  cocaine  number,  which  is  down 
slightly,  but  is  such  a  small  cell  in  the  Household  Survey — it  is  like 
60-some  people  ar3  the  actual  "yeses"  in  that  cell,  is  my  under- 
standing, and  that  has  been  a  bright  point  in  terms  of  adult  co- 
caine use.  In  fact,  it  looked  like  we  had  inoculated  even  some  of  the 
youth  who  were  using  marijuana  earlier  on  in  the  Administration. 
But  last  year,  between  1994  and  1995,  as  you  know,  the  12-  to  17- 
year-old  cocaine  use  went  up  over  100  percent. 

Senator  Biden.  But  it  is  the  same  measure  we  have  used  in 
every  administration,  the  Household  Survey.  That  hasn't  changed. 

Mr.  Walters.  Right. 

Senator  Biden.  And  drug  purchases  overall,  the  amount  of 
money  Americans  spend  on  illicit  drugs,  has  dropped  since 

Mr.  Walters.  This  is  where  I  think  the  drug  office  has  been — 
I  understand  how  you  want  to  make  a  case. 

Senator  Biden.  No,  I  am  trying  to  make — let  me  get  to  the  point 
before  you  answer  it. 

Mr.  Walters.  No,  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I  am  telling  you,  yes, 
that  is  in  the  back  of  this  book,  but  if  you  go  to  the  report  of  the 
drug  strategy  on  which  that  table  is  based,  what  they  admit  in  the 
report  is  the  principal  reason  that  the  price  went  down  overall  is 
the  cost  for  drugs  dropped  so  much. 

Senator  BiDEN.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Walters.  So  while  the  volume  probably  increased,  the  dis- 
count pricing  allowed  overall  spending  to  be  lower. 

Senator  Biden.  Right.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Walters.  That  is  not  good  news.  That  is  bad  news. 

Senator  Biden.  No.  I  understand.  That  was  the  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at.  If  you  thought  that  was  the  reason  why  less  was 
being  spent,  you  could  buy  more  with  less  money. 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes,  the  basis  of  the  modeling  concedes  that. 

Senator  Biden.  All  right.  Now,  last,  in  terms  of  additional  re- 
sources, I  remember  we  had  a  big  debate  when  we  tried  to  fund 
in  the  Bush  administration — when  I  tried  to  increase  the  funding 
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for  the  FBI  to  target  drug  organizations.  I  think  you  were  support- 
ive of — ^you,  the  drug  director's  office,  was  supportive  of  that. 
Maybe  you  weren't.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Walters.  We  had  a  little  problem  with  accountability  and 
focus  in  the  FBI. 

Senator  BiDEN.  So  when  you  say  targeting  organizations  is — let 
me  back  up.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that — I  thought 
you  said  we  are  not  targeting  organizations  like  we  were. 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  I  missed  the  point,  I  guess  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at. 

Mr.  Walters.  I  think  I  can  say  this  openly  because  it  has  been 
talked  about  in  the  press.  We  created  an  initiative.  Here  is  the  gen- 
eral goal.  It  is  big  business.  It  is  not  a  ma-and-pa  operation.  It  is 
hundreds  of  metric  tons,  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  you  have  got 
to  go  find  low-level  guys  and  there  are  a  billion  cockroaches  you 
have  got  to  chase  down.  There  are  big-time  organizations,  commu- 
nications, financial  advisers,  money,  planes,  transit  people — a  lot  of 
ways  to  go  at  them  and  a  lot  of  infrastructure  of  various  sizes  and 
kinds.  We  wanted  to  go  at  that  as  a  way  of  most  effectively  using 
the  Federal  responsibility  from  the  source  up  here. 

We  created  something  that  was  called  the  linear  strategy.  The 
linear  strategy  was  designed  to  identify  an  organization  and  try  to 
identify  everybody  that  participates  in  their  operation,  all  the  way 
from  the  fields  up  here.  What  we  tried  to  do  then  is  to  get  every- 
body  

Senator  BiDEN.  Up  here.  Because  there  are  so  many  conspira- 
torial views  out  there,  up  here — you  don't  mean  up  here  in  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Walters.  No,  I  don't  mean  in  Congress.  I  mean  in  the 
streets  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  a  very  important  point  to  make  these  days. 

Mr.  Walters.  It  is  fair  enough.  I  take  the  point. 

The  goal  was  then,  look,  we  weren't  going  to  operate  like  a  finely 
tuned  movie  where  somebody  goes  in  and  does  one  raid.  These  are 
too  big,  and  working  with  foreign  countries  that  have  limited  skills, 
it  was  going  to  be  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  that  everybody  goes  down. 
But  what  we  wanted  to  do  is  to  have  a  series  of  individuals  and 
infrastructure  targets  that  we  could  take  down  over  the  course  of 
a  month,  6  weeks,  2  months,  and  then  move  to  another  organiza- 
tion and  create  the  speed  and  ability  to  do  that  in  a  way  that 
would  disrupt  and  dismantle  the  trade. 

We  began  to  do  some  of  that.  Some  of  the  disruption  you  saw  in 
New  York  City,  some  of  the  disruption  that  you  saw  from  Call — 
there  were  combined  raids  from  Cali  to  the  New  York  City.  Some 
disruptions  that  involved  operations  linking  pipelines  from  Houston 
into  Mexico,  into  Guatemala,  into  Colombia,  into  Ecuador,  were 
part  of  that  operation.  That  is  in  some  ways  still  kind  of  lounging 
around,  but  the  big  change,  especially  at  DEA,  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
kingpin  strategy  and  have  a  lot  more,  as  there  has  been,  I  think, 
regrettably  in  Federal  law  enforcement — and  I  think  we  may  have 
a  difference  on  this — shift  Federal  resources  to  street-level  enforce- 
ment and  say  that  is  what  people  care  about;  let's  get  them  in  the 
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street.  But  the  problem  is  then  nobody  is  doing  the  structural  inte- 
gration. 

Also,  as  the  foreign  programs  collapsed,  as  the  foreign  muscle  to 
make  foreign  nations  perform — the  ability  to  implement  such  a  lin- 
ear application  became  largely  incapable.  Now,  I  don't  know  how 
well  this  is  operating  now,  but  the  fact  is  that  is  the  way  to  dis- 
mantle the  business  of  drug  trafficking  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it 
tried,  and  I  have  seen  the  results  on  the  law  enforcement  side. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  that  is  why  I  asked  you  to  speak  to  this  be- 
cause it  is  not  my — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  not  correct 
that  the  "kingpin  strategy"  no  longer  exists  and  is  not  being  imple- 
mented. It  is,  as  you  will  recall,  the  implementation  of  what  was 
also  a  Bush  strategy  to  have  to  deal  with  the  streets.  I  don't  know 
how  many  times  I  heard  Bill  Bennett  come  up  and  say  if  you  can- 
not deal  with  it  on  the  streets  in  terms  of  law  enforcement,  open- 
air  drug  markets,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  then  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
mean,  you  have  got  to  go  there. 

That  is  why  I  was  kind  of  surprised  by  that  part  of  the  criticism 
because  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  you  spent — not  you  person- 
ally, but  the  drug  office  for  4  years  focused  on  about  getting  it 
down  to  the  street  level.  If  you  remember,  we  used  to  have  the  de- 
bates. I  was  talking  about  the  opposite.  I  was  talking  about  focus- 
ing more  heavily  on  drug  kingpins.  That  is  why  we  have  the  drug 
kingpin  statute  and  a  whole  range  of  things. 

So  what  I  think  we  have  to  do,  with  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  there  may  be  information  I  am  unaware  of,  is  to  de- 
termine whether  DEA  has — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
haven't,  but  whether  they  have  abandoned  the  strategy  of  focusing 
on  working  from  the  top  down,  decapitating  these  organizations. 

Mr.  Walters.  Well,  if  I  could  add  one  other  thing  that  I  confess 
I  was  not  able  to  get  to,  although  I  will  say  again  it  was  easier 
with  DEA  than  with  the  other  Federal  enforcement  agency  here, 
the  issue  is  to  make  them  accountable  for  seriously  defining  the 
target  and  the  scope  of  the  problem  that  is  likely  to  make  a  dif- 
ference and  apply  resources  against  it. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Walters.  One  of  the  problems  with  a  single-focus  agency  is 
they  have  a  tendency  to  kind  of  inflate  the  single  issue.  The  prob- 
lem with  a  multipurpose  agency  is  you  can't  make  them  dedicate 
because  the  next  big  thing  that  comes  up,  they  are  shifting  people 
over  here. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walters.  The  problem  is  to  get  them  to  say,  look,  I  don't 
care  how  much  it  costs  to  cope  with  the  drug  problem,  I  don't  care 
how  many  arrests  you  make,  I  don't  care  how  many  seizures  you 
make,  I  don't  care  how  much  money  you  seize;  I  want  you  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  drugs  in  the  United  States,  measured  by  the 
price  and  purity  on  the  streets,  and  I  want  reports  of  scarcity.  Now, 
you  program  against  that. 

When  we  got  in  office.  Bill  Bennett  met  with  Jack  Lawn.  He  had 
a  terrific  record  at  DEA  trying  to  fight  this  battle  when  nobody 
wanted  to  support  him.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  in  1989  there 
were  100  million  metric  tons  of  cocaine  coming  into  the  country. 
That  wasn't  even  close.  So  unless  you  make  it  a  priority  to  program 
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against  a  real  difference,  you  are  going  to  throw  money  into  this 
in  an  incremental  way  that  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

The  reason  you  created  a  drug  czar  was  we  want  somebody  to 
give  us  a  plan  that  will  make  a  difference.  This  doesn't  do  it.  We 
didn't  get  everywhere  we  wanted  to  go  either.  I  admit  that,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  if  you  want  to  turn  around  the  numbers  here — 
and  if  people  think  that  drug  use  is  a  minor  thing,  let  me  just  point 
out  what  the  Household  Survey  says  that  I  think  is  relevant.  Sev- 
enty two-plus  million  people  have  used  drugs  in  their  lifetime,  22.7 
used  them  in  the  last  year,  31  percent  of  everybody  who  ever  used 
drugs  used  them  last  year,  and  you  have  got  over  7  million  addicts. 
Ten  percent  of  those  who  ever  used  drugs  are  addicts  and  30  per- 
cent of  whoever  used  drugs  are  using  them  now,  in  the  last  year. 
The  view  is,  well,  it  is  kind  of  a  rites  of  passage.  You  know,  we  can 
be  safe  because  a  lot  of  people  experiment  and  they  don't  get  into 
trouble.  That  is  because  a  lot  of  the  people  that  get  into  trouble  you 
have  stopped  seeing. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  I  think  it  is  good  this  is  a  political  season 
and  we  are  beginning  to  talk  about  this  again.  You  and  I — and  we 
have  different  views  on  the  strategy,  but  you  and  I  and  the  Chair- 
man and  others  are  just  not  talking  to  ourselves  anymore,  which 
is  what  has  been  going  on. 

Last,  I  also  think  it  is  good  to  kind  of  put  in  focus  that  we  have 
just  taken  our  eye  off  the  ball  on  this,  and  I  assume  you  did  not 
at  the  time  and  do  not  now  agree  with  the  former  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida telling  us  the  war  was  almost  won  in  the  Bush  administration 
in  the  last  2  years.  You  didn't  believe  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Walters.  I  didn't  believe  it  when  there  were  statements 
made  even  by  other  people  in  that  high  position  that  I  thought 
were  too  enthusiastic. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  agree,  and  it  is  across  the  board.  So  this  time 
we  will  be  much  more  sober  and  long  suffering  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Walters.  Well,  I  know  it  is  late. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  don't  mean  you;  I  mean  everybody,  everybody. 

Mr.  Walters.  I  agree,  but  I  am  against  long  suffering.  I  mean, 
I  am  against  the — we  don't  want  to  talk  about  war;  we  want  to  talk 
about  disease,  like  cancer.  That  is  a  terminal  disease,  and  I  am 
against  10-year  plans  that  don't  have  any  end  game.  I  want  some- 
body who  says  I  am  going  to  make  a  difference  and  if  I  don't  make 
a  difference  in  2  years,  fire  me,  and  here  is  my  goal.  You  brought 
those  goals  up  and  we  had  a  debate  over  whether  the  goals  were 
serious  enough. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Walters.  The  goals  are  key  to  making  the  bureaucracy  per- 
form. I  am  also  against  anybody  that  says,  oh,  you  know,  this  is 
so  complex,  and  I  am  against  even  saying,  although  I  recognize  in 
a  way  this  is  true,  it  is  everybody's  responsibility,  because  if  it  is 
everybody's  responsibility,  it  is  nobody's  responsibility. 

Senator  BiDEN.  On  those  points,  we  agree. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  DeWine. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Walters,  let  me 
get  back  to  your  statement  that  you  made  in  regard  to  drug  treat- 
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merit  because  I  did  not  fully  understand  what  you  said.  You  were 
going  a  little  too  quick  for  me,  at  least. 

Mr.  Walters.  Sorry. 

Senator  DeWine.  This  is  what  I  got  out  of  what  you  said  that 
there  is  a  distribution  problem  with  the  treatment,  No.  1.  So  my 
first  question  would  be,  if  that  is  true,  how  do  you  fix  that. 

Mr.  Walters.  Well,  the  way  we  tried  to  fix  it  is  to  create  a  pro- 
gram that  was  called  the  capacity  expansion  program  that  was  de- 
signed, in  addition  to  the  base  Federal  funding  for  treatment,  to 
allow  additional  funding  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  by  States  showing 
where  they  had  a  treatment  need  that  was  unmet  and  they  had  a 
plan  to  meet  that  need. 

Generally  speaking,  this  gets  into  two  other  areas,  though, 
quickly — modality  of  treatment.  Hard-care  addicts,  by  everybody  I 
have  talked  to  in  this  area,  need  long-term  residential  treatment 
of  the  best  quality.  We  have  been  putting  more  and  more  Federal 
money  in  and  buying  short-term  outpatient  slots  so  that  addicts 
cycle  through  them.  I  mean,  there  is  a  story  in  today's  New  York 
Times  of  this  girl  that  was  starved  to  death.  Her  mother  cycled 
through  a  treatment  program  unsuccessfully,  and  that  is  the  third 
point.  We  don't  have  quality  control. 

We  don't  say  to  States  that  receive  the  money,  or  the  Federal 
money,  if  you  can't  demonstrate  the  program  is  effective  and  we 
categorize  the  time  of  addicts  so  we  don't  punish  you  for  taking 
harder-core  ones — but  if  you  can't  show  the  program  is  effective, 
you  won't  continue  to  receive  funding.  So  the  way  you  can  get  more 
funding,  if  you  have  got  a  poorly  run  outpatient  program  that 
largely  consists  of,  you  know,  group  counseling  sessions,  is  you  just 
pull  up  another  chair  and  grab  another  part  of  the  Federal  or  State 
money.  But  that  doesn't  improve  quality.  That  is  not  giving  a  qual- 
ity slot. 

There  is  not  enough  substantive  effort  to  control  quality,  to  put 
the  slots  where  the  addicts  are,  and  to  look  at  the  way  in  which 
treatments  are  arrayed  so  that  the  kind  of  treatment  that  is 
needed  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  the  people  get. 

Senator  DeWine.  Not  enough  follow-up  accountability  as  far  as 
what  works  and  what  doesn't  work? 

Mr.  Walters.  That  is  right.  The  same  is  true  of  prevention,  by 
the  way. 

Senator  DeWine.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Walters.  That  is  why  on  the  Drug-Free  Schools  front,  I 
think  this  is  a  fruitless  debate.  If  people  are  not  in  schools  telling 
kids  effectively  not  to  use  drugs,  what  amounts  to  $2,  when  it  gets 
down  to  the  classroom  through  the  bureaucracy,  is  not  going  to 
make  them  get  serious. 

Senator  DeWine.  I  partially  agree  with  that,  but  we  don't  have 
time  to  get  into  that  today.  Let  me  follow  up,  though.  You  talked 
about  treatment  and  in  your  written  statement  you  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  a  long-term  treatment  that  works,  18  to  24  months.  Isn't  it 
true  that  the  reason  States  go  to  short-term  treatment  and  to  non- 
residential treatment  is  because  obviously  a  2-year  residential 
treatment  program  is  unbelievably  expensive? 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes. 
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Senator  DeWine.  This  is  a  dollars  and  cents  issue  in  this  case, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Walters.  This  is  where  the  argument  is,  you  know,  you 
spend  on  treatment,  you  save  on  prisons.  A  good  treatment  pro- 
gram costs  as  much  as  a  prison  cell,  if  not  more,  for  the  time  in- 
volved. It  is  a  serious  effort.  It  requires,  also,  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanisms  to  keep  the  addicts  in  treatment.  We  now 
have  people  we  say  that  are  incapacitated,  they  have  got  to  have 
treatment,  but  they  decide  how  much  treatment  they  are  going  to 
get.  When  it  gets  too  tough,  they  walk. 

Again,  in  saying  there  are  problems  with  treatment,  I  am  not 
saying  I  am  against  treatment.  Senator  Kennedy  cited  the  RAND 
study.  The  RAND  study  he  cited  found  that  20  percent  of  addicts 
continue  to  use  drugs  as  hard-core  cocaine  addicts;  20  percent  con- 
tinue to  do  drugs  while  in  treatment.  Only  13  percent  of  the  co- 
caine addicts  treated  reduced  their  drug  use  below  weekly  or  fre- 
quent use,  and  it  found  that  only  6  percent  of  heavy  users  leave 
heavy  use;  that  is,  go  to  less  than  heavy  use,  but  still  use.  That 
6  percent  is  compared  to  2  percent  of  heavy  users  in  the  study  who 
reduced  the  same  amount  of  drug  use  without  any  treatment  at  all. 

Now,  I  think  that  that  shows  that  we  also  have  a  fourth  problem 
here,  which  is  there  are  certain  kinds  of  hard-core  drug  use  where 
it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  we  have  modalities  that  work,  and  we  are 
not  making  that  clear  enough  to  young  people  either.  If  you  walk 
down  this  street  and,  OK,  you  maybe  fall  off  and  go  into  hard-core 
use  or  addiction,  we  can't  bring  you  back  in  some  cases.  The  addict 
population  today  is  now  an  aging  cohort  of  people  who  experi- 
mented in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  It  is  dominated  by  those 
people.  They  are  getting  in  their  mid-30's.  They  are  unlikely  under 
the  current  circumstances  to  reach  a  point  in  their  life  in  the  fu- 
ture where  they  are  not  addicts.  It  is  more  common  than  not  in 
some  of  the  longitudinal  studies,  although  they  are  imperfect.  They 
are  going  to  die  drug  addicts  and  they  are  going  to  die  drug  addicts 
probably  in  their  40's. 

Senator  DeWine.  And  that  is  a  message  that  is  not  getting 
through. 

Mr.  Walters.  And  it  is  also  a  message  that,  while  we  fund  treat- 
ment, we  ought  to  be  sanguine  about  what  we  promise  with  this 
kind  of  treatment. 

Senator  DeWine.  We  talked  about  the  study  that  came  out,  and 
there  have  been  other  studies  that  have  indicated  the  same  thing 
about  the  increase  in  use  of  drugs  among  young  people.  Underlying 
that  is  a  lack  of  fear  or  a  lack  of  apprehension  about  using  drugs. 
It  seems  to  me  what  you  have  just  stated  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  compelling  messages  that  we  could  give  to  young  people,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  are  no  longer 
young  who  started  using  drugs  when  they  were  young  and  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  And  they  can't  figure  it  out  either  and 
they  are  going  to  literally,  as  you  state,  die  in  their  40's  drug-ad- 
dicted. 

Mr.  Walters.  And  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  run 
them  through  treatment  programs  and  slightly  reduce  their  drug 
use  to  lower  frequencies  for  a  certain  period  of  time  before  relapse. 
When  the  treatment  community  says  drug  addiction  is  a  chronic, 
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relapsing  disease,  I  think  you  have  got  to  ask  them  then  how  many 
treatment  slots  do  we  have  to  have  if  treatment  is  the  only  way 
you  are  going  to  reach  those  people.  And  I  would  say  to  you  that 
that  is  where  I  think  the  foolish  disconnection  of  supply  reduction 
and  demand  reduction  has  its  most  terrible  consequences. 

The  biggest  change  in  areas  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  treat- 
ment and  the  number  of  addicts  coming  into  emergency  rooms  was 
when  we  drove  up  the  price  and  drove  down  the  availability  of  co- 
caine, heroin,  and  marijuana.  It  is  very  hard  to  have  effective  treat- 
ment when  people  are  going  back  to  homes  and  streets  where  there 
is  de  facto  legalization — open-air  drug  markets,  free,  cheap,  very 
little  punishment.  It  doesn't  very  well;  prevention  doesn't  work 
very  well.  When  society  is  serious,  it  drives  down  the  supply,  it 
stigmatizes  use  and  addiction,  and  that  helps  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  a  substitute  entirely,  but  you  cannot  expect  kids  to 
get  a  message  or  addicts  to  get  a  message  when  what  society  is 
telling  them  is  we  don't  care;  we  don't  care  in  your  neighborhood 
or  we  don't  care  in  society.  It  is  a  joke.  They  are  not  stupid. 

Senator  DeWine.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Walters, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  particularly  think  you  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head  in  your  statement  that  you  filed  when  you 
said  after  promising  to  "reinvent  our  drug  control  programs"  and 
"move  beyond  ideological  debates,"  the  President  announced  a  new 
approach  to  drug  policy,  deemphasizing  law  enforcement  and  af- 
fected a  "controlled  shift"  away  from  interdiction.  More  important, 
in  a  message  to  Congress,  he  promised  to  "change  the  focus  of  drug 
policy  by  targeting  chronic,  hard-core  drug  users." 

"Vou  go  on  to  say  this  ineffectual  policy,  the  latest  manifestation 
of  the  liberals'  commitment  to  a  "therapeutic  state"  in  which  gov- 
ernment serves  as  the  agent  of  personal  rehabilitation  seems  to 
have  been  rejected  even  by  the  President's  new  drug  czar.  General 
Barry  McCaffrey,  who  has  moved  to  elevate  the  profile  of  preven- 
tion programs.  You  go  on  to  say  that  there  is  a  disturbing  change 
in  trends.  You  list  those  trends,  how  drug  use  is  doubling  and 
sometimes  quadrupling  in  some  of  these  areas,  especially  with 
these  young  people.  It  is  going  to  be  a  national  tragedy  if  we  don't 
get  this  stopped  and  these  kids  keep  getting  this. 

You  also  make  the  point  that  the  President  downgraded  the  war 
on  drugs  by  cutting  the  drug  czar's  office  and  making  him,  as  Bill 
Bennett,  the  former  drug  czar,  said,  in  effect,  a  bureaucratic  clerk. 
Of  course,  he  has  downgraded  the  interdiction  efforts,  has  not  spo- 
ken out  on  these  issues  until  recently  in  this  Presidential  year  and, 
of  course,  has  not  lent  the  dignity  of  the  White  House  and  all  of 
the  Cabinet  positions  to  the  fight  against  drugs  that  he  could  do 
by  using  the  bully  pulpit. 

I  have  been  saying  this  for  3  years.  I  have  given  so  darned  many 
speeches — these  are  just  a  few  of  them — trying  to  get  the  President 
to  start  speaking  out  against  it.  I  will  give  him  credit  for  having 
done  so  in  the  last  week  or  so,  but  it  is  too  little  and  too  late.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  fight  these  battles  now. 

Mr.  Walters.  If  I  can  just  say  one  thing  here,  I  remember  your 
statement  on  the  floor  about  popular  music  and  about  the  particu- 
lar messages  that  kids  were  getting  in  the  kinds  of  entertainment 
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media  that  are  targeted  at  them.  I  think  the  contrast  between  what 
is  serious  and  not  serious  here  is  where  were  the  senior  adminis- 
tration officials  in  this.  That  is  not  partisan.  It  is  a  question  of  you 
have  got  to  have  people  lead,  in  addition  to  the  people  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  where  they  were.  I  was  out  in  Hol- 
lyAvood  not  too  long  ago,  and  I  write  music  myself.  Maybe  some 
would  not  call  it  that,  but  some  of  it,  I  think,  is  pretty  good.  I  was 
out  there  and  a  number  of  people  refused  to  come  to  this  meeting 
with  me  because  I  had  stood  up  on  the  floor  and  criticized  these 
pro-drug  lyrics,  and  I  was  a  little  amazed  by  that  because  these  are 
leaders  in  the  country  in  the  movie  and  recording  and  entertain- 
ment industries. 

A  lot  of  them  did  come,  too,  because  they  did  respect  what  I  was 
doing,  but  some  of  the  top  leaders  said  they  wouldn't  come  because 
I  spoke  out  against  their  industry.  I  didn't  speak  out  against  their 
industry.  I  spoke  out  against  what  their  industry  is  doing,  and  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  do  that  because  we  have  got  to  do  that. 
We  can't  glamorize  these  things  and  expect  our  kids  to  not  feel  the 
glamour  of  those  things. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you.  You  have  been  waging  kind  of  a  lonely 
vigil  all  these  years,  but  your  statements  are  right  on  point.  They 
are  tough  as  nails,  and  frankly  I  think  they  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  end  because  they  spur  people  like  members  of  this  commit- 
tee— Joe  Biden,  myself.  Senator  DeWine,  and  Senator  Thompson, 
in  particular — they  spur  us  on  to  try  and  do  better  in  this  area.  So 
don't  lose  faith  and  keep  it  up  because  we  love  to  receive  sugges- 
tions from  you.  We  love  to  receive  information  from  you.  We  love 
to  be  kept  up  to  speed  on  these  issues  and  we  will  try  and  do  a 
better  job  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Walters.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  being  here.  We  are  very  appre- 
ciative of  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walters  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  P.  Walters  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  tes- 
tify on  the  illegal  drug  problem.  Let  me  begin  with  a  quick  review  of  current  trends. 

After  a  decade  of  consistent  progress,  almost  every  available  indicator  today 
shows  the  United  States  is  losing  the  struggle  against  illegal  drugs: 

•  Since  1992,  the  number  of  12-to- 17-year-olds  using  marijuana  has  almost  dou- 
bled— 3.15  million  compared  with  the  1992  level  of  1.6  million.^  One  in  three  high 
school  seniors  now  smokes  marijuana,  and  48.4  percent  of  the  Class  of  1995  had 
tried  drugs  by  graduation  day.^ 

•  LSD  use  has  reached  the  highest  rate  since  record  keeping  started  in  1975. 
Fully  11.7  percent  of  the  Class  of  1995  had  tried  it  at  least  once.'* 

•  The  number  of  cocaine-  and  heroin-related  emergency  room  admissions  has 
jumped  to  historic  levels.  During  1995,  cocaine-related  emergency  room  cases  were 


iThis  testimony  draws  extensive  study  from:  "The  Clinton  Administration's  Continuing  Re- 
treat in  the  War  on  Drugs,"  prepared  with  my  co-author,  James  F.X.  O'Gara  and  published  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  July  12,  1996. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Preliminary  Estimates  from  the  1995  Na- 
tional Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse,  August  1996. 

3  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Monitoring  the  Future,  December  15, 
1995. 

*Ibid. 
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19  percent  above  the  1992  level.  Heroin  admissions  soared  58  percent  over  the  same 
period.^ 

•  Methamphetamine  use  has  turned  into  a  major  problem,  particularly  in  the 
western  United  States.  In  the  first  half  of  1995,  meth-related  emergency  room  cases 
were  up  by  321  percent  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1996.^ 

THE  FAILURE  OF  LEADERSHIP 

While,  there  are  many  different  reasons  for  the  deterioration  in  America's  resist- 
ance to  illegal  drugs,  an  important  part  of  the  explanation  is  a  failure  in  federal 
policy.  After  promising  to  "reinvent  our  drug  control  programs"  and  "move  beyond 
ideological  debates,"  the  President  announced  a  new  approach  to  drug  policy,  de-em- 

&hasizing  law  enforcement  and  effecting  a  "controlled  snift"  away  from  interdiction, 
lore  important,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  he  promised  to  "change  the  focus  of  drug 
policy  by  targeting  chronic,  hardcore  drug  users."''  This  ineffectual  policy — the  lat- 
est manifestation  of  the  liberals'  commitment  to  a  "therapeutic  state '  in  which  gov- 
ernment serves  as  the  agent  of  personal  rehabilitation — seems  to  have  been  rejected 
even  by  the  President's  new  drug  czar.  General  Barry  McCaffrey,  who  has  moved 
to  elevate  the  profile  of  prevention  programs. 

Cuts  in  the  interdiction  system  and  the  dismantling  of  other  programs  with 
records  of  success  have  been  accompanied  by  the  increased  availability  of  drugs. 
Ironically,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  the  Clinton  drug  policy  has  been  most  harmml 
to  its  intended  beneficiaries — the  very  hard-core  drug  addicts  who  are  cycling 
through  emergency  rooms  at  record  rates. 

The  President's  lack  of  visibility  on  the  drug  issue  has  drawn  criticism  from 

Erominent  congressional  supporters  of  drug  control  programs,  including  leading 
•emocrats  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Senator  Joseph  Biden  admits  he  has  "been 
openly  critical  of  this  President's  silence."^  And  Representative  Charles  Rangel  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare,  "I've  been  in  Congress  over  two  decades,  and  I  have  never, 
never,  never  found  any  Administration  that's  been  so  silent  on  this  great  challenge 
to  the  American  people."  ^ 

The  Disturbing  Change  in  the  Trends.  During  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the 
United  States  experienced  dramatic  reductions  in  casual  drug  use — reductions  that 
were  won  through  increased  penalties,  strong  presidentiad  leadership,  and  a  clear 
national  anti-drug  message.  Beyond  the  substantial  investment  of  resources,  en- 
gaged commanders  in  chief  used  the  bully  pulpit  to  change  attitudes.  Overall,  casual 
drug  use  was  cut  by  more  than  half  between  1977  and  1992.  Casual  cocaine  use 
fell  by  79  percent,  while  monthly  use  fell  from  2.9  million  users  in  1988  to  1.3  mil- 
lion in  1992.10  Strong  presidentied  leadership  had  tangible  effects. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  accomplishment.  Bill  Clinton  promised  to  get  even 
tougher  than  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  while  campaigning  for  the  presidency,  then- 
Governor  Clinton  appeared  to  take  an  even  harder  line  on  illegal  drugs  than  Bush, 
declaring  that  "President  Bush  hasn't  fought  a  real  war  on  crime  and 
drugs  *  ♦  *  [and]  I  will."  On  the  link  between  drugs  and  crime,  Clinton  said,  "We 
have  a  national  problem  on  our  hands  that  requires  a  tough  national  response."  ^^ 

Despite  the  tough  rhetoric,  however,  the  President's  performance  has  been  dis- 
appointing. Perhaps  the  first  solid  indication  that  rhetoric  and  reality  would  not  fit 
neatly  in  the  same  policy  box  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders  of  Arkan- 
sas as  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Elders,  among  other  things,  of- 
fered the  taxpayers  the  tantalizing  theory  that  legalization  of  drugs  might  "mark- 
edly reduce  our  crime  rate"  without  increasing  drug  use.^^  As  for  the  President  him- 
self, his  image  of  rhetorical  toughness  was  compromised  on  occasion  by  remarks 
that  could  at  Dest  be  described  as  indifferent,  at  worst  as  flippant.  ^^ 


^U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Preliminary  Estimates  from  the  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network,  Advance  Report  No.  17,  August  1996. 

^Ibid. 

"^  President  Clinton's  message  accompanying  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy's  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  February  1994,  p.  iii. 

^Hearing  before  the  Senate  Caucus  on  International  Narcotics  Control,  April  25,  1996. 

9  CNN  >fews,  January  31,  1994. 

1°  See  note  I,  supra 

^^The  New  York  Times,  March  26,  1993,  referring  to  previous  Clinton  statements.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  President,  his  most  memorable  public  statement  in  connection  with  the  drug  issue 
still  was  "I  didn't  inhale." 

12  Wolfgang  Munchau,  "Clinton's  Team  Split  on  Drugs,"  The  Times  (London),  December  8, 
1993. 

13  In  an  interview  with  MTV,  for  example,  when  asked  whether  he  would  "inhale"  given  the 
chance  to  "do  it  over  again,"  Clinton  merely  provoked  laughter:  "Sure,  if  I  could.  I  tried  before." 
MTV  interview,  June  12,  1992. 
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DOWNGRADING  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

The  President's  ill-considered  public  words  have  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  tangible  resources  and  effort.  Within  weeks  of  taking  office,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  would  slash  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
staff  from  146  to  25.  The  President  made  the  Director  of  the  Office  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  the  move  was  empty  symbolism.  This  became  painfully  evident 
when  his  new  Director,  former  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown, 
was  observed  to  be  virtually  invisible  during  his  two-and-one-half-year  tenure. 
President  Bush's  Drug  Policy  Director,  William  Bennett,  told  Congress  that  the 
Clinton  administration  cuts  essentially  would  relegate  the  new  Director  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  office  clerk. '^ 

Cuts  in  the  drug  czar's  office  prefigured  much  larger  cuts  in  federal  enforcement 
and  interdiction  agencies.  The  Administration's  fiscal  1995  budget,  for  example,  pro- 
posed to  slash  621  drug  enforcement  positions  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration (DEA),  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  Customs  Service,  FBI, 
and  Coast  Guard.  ^^  The  DEA,  America's  only  law  enforcement  agency  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  fighting  the  drug  trade,  lost  227  agent  positions  between  September 
1992  and  September  1995 — more  than  6  percent  of  its  agent  force. 

Declining  Caseloads.  Cuts  in  law  enforcement  paralleled  reduced  drug  case  filings. 
As  illustrated  in  Chart  4,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  registered 
a  10.3  percent  reduction  in  federal  case  filings  between  FY  1992  and  FY  1995,  and 
the  total  number  of  defendants  indicted  in  these  cases  declined  by  8.5  percent.  The 
number  of  federal  drug  cases  refused  for  prosecution  increased  by  18.6  percent  over 
the  same  period  as  U.S.  Attorneys  pursued  more  investigations  into  health-care 
fraud  and  other  areas  deemed  to  be  of  greater  priority  than  combating  illegal  drugs. 

In  an  April  26,  1995,  letter  to  Chairman  Hatch,  then-Drug  Policy  Director  Lee 
Brown  attributed  the  "troubling"  decline  in  prosecutions  to  "the  policies  of  the  new 
U.S.  Attorneys  who  de-emphasized  prosecution  of  small-scale  drug  offenders."  Direc- 
tor Brown  also  quoted  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  the  effect  that 
the  change  had  been  "consistent  with  DOJ  policy." 

Despite  the  abundance  of  data  confirming  the  declining  trend  in  illegal  drug  pros- 
ecutions, Clinton  administration  officials  have  cited  different  figures,  compiled  by 
the  Executive  Office  of  U.S.  Attorneys,  to  suggest  that  case  filings  and  defendants 
prosecuted  actually  rose  12.9  and  12.1  percent,  respectively,  between  fiscal  1994  and 
fiscal  1995.  But  even  according  to  these  figures,  the  number  of  drug  defendants 
prosecuted  dropped  for  the  three  years  prior  to  1995,  and  remains  5.2  percent  below 
the  FY  1992  level,  le 

In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  revealed  on  May  12,  1996,  that  hundreds  of 
marijuana  smugglers  "have  been  allowed  to  go  free  after  U.S.  authorities  arrested 
them  with  substantial  quantities  of  drugs  at  ports  of  entry  in  California."  ^'^  Attor- 
ney General  Janet  Reno  objected  to  the  article's  claims,  noting  that  the  individuals 
in  question  are  "punished"  by  having  their  border  crossing  cards  confiscated.  Ms. 
Reno  added  that  prosecution  may  be  "deferred"  only  if  five  mitigating  factors  are 
present,  a  claim  that  elicited  this  reaction  from  Bush  Administration  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  head  Robert  C.  Bonner: 

Reno  claims  that  only  Mexican  nationals  qualify  under  the  leniency  pol- 
icy. This  results  in  two  standards  of  justice.  U.S.  citizens  are  prosecuted, 
but  Mexican  nationals  get  a  free  ride  to  Mexico. 

Another  criterion  is  being  caught  with  under  125  pounds  of  marijuana. 
So,  if  you  are  smuggling  "only"  100  pounds,  with  a  wholesale  value  of  over 
$100,000,  you  meet  one  of  the  criteria. 

Now,  Reno  also  says  that  there  must  also  be  "insufficient  evidence"  of 
knowledge  and  intent,  but,  of  course,  no  one  should  be  prosecuted,  regard- 


i"*  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  October  20,  1993. 

15  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  National  Drug  Control  Strategy:  Budget  Summary, 
February  1994. 

1^  Prosecution  figures  are  derived  from  the  Executive  Office  of  U.S.  Attorneys  (EOUSA)  as 
well  as  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  (AO).  The  AO  and  EOUSA  numbers  differ 
because  the  two  entities  practice  a  different  "leading  charge"  system;  only  the  AO  includes  mis- 
demeanor cases;  and  the  AO  includes  cases  brought  by  magistrate  judges. 

I'^H.G.  Reza,  "Drug  Runners  Arrested  at  Border  Often  Go  Free;  Smuggling:  Crackdovra  Leads 
to  More  Seizures,  but  Jail  Overcrowding  and  Clashing  Priorities  Force  Suspects'  Release,"  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  May  12,  1996,  p.  1. 
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less  of  citizenship  or  quantity,  if  evidence  of  knowledge  and  intent  aire  not 
present.  1^ 

Dropping  the  Safeguards.  The  Clinton  administration  began  to  reduce  America's 
drug  interdiction  efforts  within  a  year  of  the  inaugural.  On  November  3,  1993,  the 
National  Security  Council  issued  a  classified  presidential  memorandum  dictating  a 
"controlled  shift"  of  interdiction  assets  to  other  functions.  Flight  hours  in  the  so- 
called  "transit  zone"  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  were  cut  by  59 
percent  between  FY  92  and  FY  96,  as  many  interdiction  aircraft  and  helicopters 
were  put  into  mothballs.  Ship  "steauning  days"  were  cut  by  67  percent,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  detection  and  monitoring  budgets  were  reduced  by  more  than  half 
Controlling  for  inflation,  the  aggregate  government-wide  drug  interdiction  budget 
has  been  cut  39  percent  since  the  last  year  of  the  Bush  Administration.  ^^ 

The  impact  of  these  cuts  was  almost  immediate:  As  Chart  8  illustrates,  between 
1993  and  1994,  U.S.  interdiction  forces  experienced  a  47  percent  drop  in  their  ability 
to  stop  drug  shipments  from  Latin  America.  Cocaine  seizures  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  Coast  Guard  fell  by  70  percent  and  71  percent,  respectively,  during  the 
same  period. ^^  Overall  interdiction  effectiveness  has  dropped  by  a  cumulative  64 
percent  between  1993  and  1996.21 

Some,  including  General  McCaffrey,  have  attempted  to  argue,  against  the  evi- 
dence, that  this  reduced  effectiveness  was  the  result  of  changing  trafficker  routes, 
not  vastly  diminished  levels  of  national  effort.  This  argument  is  refuted  by  an  inter- 
diction study  commissioned  by  the  Clinton  administration  itself  The  study,  per- 
formed for  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  by  the  EBR  Corporation,  using 
conservative  assumptions,  showed  that  restoring  $500  million  in  assets  to  the  tran- 
sit zone  could  cause  seiziires,  jettisons,  and  mission-aborts  totaling  130  tons  of  co- 
caine per  year.  In  round  terms,  this  means  that  restoring  half  the  assets  cut  by  the 
Clinton  administration  could  result  in  the  seizure  or  disruption  of  more  than  the 
entire  amount  of  cocaine  seized  domestically  every  year. 

Stimulating  Demand.  Cuts  in  interdiction  and  law  enforcement  have  had  addi- 
tional consequences  that  should  have  been  predictable  to  anyone  with  even  a  modi- 
cum of  understanding  of  the  basic  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Between 
1993  and  1994 — the  first  year  of  the  "controlled  shift"  away  from  interdiction — the 
retail  price  of  a  gram  of  cocaine  dropped  from  $123  to  $104.  Two  years  later,  the 
price  was  still  a  low  $107  per  gram.  Heroin  prices  have  fallen  even  more  sharply, 
from  $1,647  per  pure  gram  in  1992  to  $966  per  gram  in  February  1996.^2  The  in- 
creased availability  of  such  relatively  cheap  drugs  has  helped  drive  hard-core  drug 
use — as  reflected  in  emergency  room  admissions — to  record  levels. 

While  most  drugs  are  produced  in  inaccessible  regions  overseas,  limiting  the  im- 
pact of  U.S. -sponsored  eradication  programs,  the  bulk  of  the  marijuana  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  domestically.  Domestic  marijuana  eradication 
under  the  Bush  Administration  was  highly  successful — so  successful,  in  fact,  that 
marijuana  became  more  expensive,  ounce  lor  ounce,  than  gold.  Hawaiian  producers 
were  forced  to  import  marijuana  to  satisfy  local  demand  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
history. 

The  Clinton  administration,  however,  has  deemphasized  marijuana  eradication. 
There  has  been  a  59  percent  reduction  in  cultivated  plants  destroyed  since  1992.23 
The  drug  budget  of  the  U.S.  Park  Service  has  been  cut  22  percent  from  the  FY  1992 
level,2'*  resulting  in  a  47  percent  reduction  in  plants  eradicated  by  the  Park  Service. 
Once  again,  increases  in  supply  have  fueled  demand  (use  by  8th  graders  has  in- 


18  Robert  C.  Bonner,  "Clinton's  Flawed  Drug-Smuggling  Policy,"  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
June  4,  1996. 

19  In  1989  constant  dollars,  the  interdiction  budget  declined  from  $1.73  billion  in  FY  1992  to 
$1.05  billion  in  FY  1996. 

20  Customs  cocaine  seizures  fell  from  35.4  metric  tons  (mt)  in  FY  1993  to  10.7  mt  in  FY  1994. 
Coast  Guard  cocaine  seizures  fell  from  15.4  mt  in  FY  1993  to  4.4  mt  in  FY  1994. 

21  The  "disruption  rate"  is  the  total  amount  of  cocaine  and  marijuana  that  is  sized.  Jettisoned, 
or  "aborted"  (returned  to  the  source  country  as  a  result  of  interdiction  or  law  enforcement  pres- 
ence). Data  sheet  from  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force-East,  Key  West,  Florida,  April  26,  1996. 
The  daily  disruption  rate  fell  from  435.1  kgs/day  in  1993  to  228.7  kgs/day  in  1994,  and  still  fur- 
ther to  158.1  kgs/day  during  the  first  15  weeks  of  1996. 

22  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  and  Abt  Associates,  Aueraee 
Price  and  Purity  of  Cocaine  in  the  United  States,  Average  Price  and  Purity  of  Heroin  in  the 
United  States,  May  28,  1996. 

23  According  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  3.04  million  cultivated  plants  were  eradicated  in 
1995  compared  to  7.49  million  eradicated  in  1992. 

2'«The  Park  Service  drug  control  budget  was  cut  from  $11.1  million  in  FY  1992  to  S8.7  million 
in  FY  1996. 
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creased  184  percent  since  1992)  and  caused  prices  to  drop  (marijuana  prices  are  at 
the  lowest  level  in  eight  years). 

The  ubiquitous  availability  of  illegal  drugs — defacto  legalization — is  confirmed  by 
the  Administration's  own  data.  According  to  the  latest  White  House  report  on  drug 
use, 25  heroin  is  now  so  cheap  and  pure  that  it  has  "driven  new  demand  and  drawn 
some  former  addicts  back  into  use."  Meanwhile,  the  availability  of  cocaine  and  crack 
is  described  as  "high,"  and  marijuana  is  "plentiful  and  potent"  and  "widely  avail- 
able" in  all  areas  of  the  country  except  California. 

By  making  drugs  more  expensive,  aggressive  interdiction  and  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts reduce  use  among  particularly  vulnerable  inner-city  populations  by  forcing  ad- 
dicts to  spend  their  limited  disposable  income  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  drugs. ^^  A 
cocaine  addict  named  "Joe,"  interviewed  for  a  book^''  on  the  impact  of  cocaine,  de- 
scribes the  phenomenon:  "What  keeps  you  from  dying  is  you  run  out  of  money." 
Conversely,  paring  back  supply  reduction  programs  hits  hardest  those  who  are  most 
heavily  addicted  and  least  able  to  resist  drug  use. 

Rising  Emergency  Room  Cases.  This  phenomenon  is  evident  in  the  record  number 
of  drug-related  emergency  room  admissions  that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Clinton  administration's  cuts  to  enforcement  and  interdiction  programs.  (It  is  in- 
structive that  these  record  increases  have  occurred  despite  the  Clinton  strategy's 
stated  concern  for  hard-core  addicts,  the  primary  population  captured  by  the  emer- 
gency room  statistics.)  Compared  with  1992  (which  was  then  the  high  water  mark 
for  drug-related  emergency  room  cases),  cocaine-related  emergencies  have  increased 
19  percent  (from  119,843  to  142,494);  heroin-related  episodes  have  risen  58  percent 
(from  48,003  to  76,023);  marijuana-related  episodes  have  increased  96  percent  (from 
23,997  to  47,069);  and  methamphetamine  cases  have  jumped  167  percent  (from 
6,563  to  17,547). 

Hard-core  addicts  deserve  access  to  treatment,  but  experience  teaches  that  the 
typical  addict  will  cycle  through  the  treatment  system  several  times  over  a  period 
of  years  before  getting  off  drugs,  with  many  never  reaching  that  goal.  A  1994  RAND 
study  found  that  only  13  percent  of  heavy  cocaine  users  who  receive  treatment  are 
either  non-users  or  light  users  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  study  also  found  that  20 
percent  of  heavy  users  continue  to  use  drugs  while  in  treatment.  ^^ 

Getting  serious  about  hard-core  drug  use  ultimately  requires  America  to  do  more 
to  fight  youthful  drug  use:  While  hard-core  users  are  mostly  beyond  the  reach  of 
drug  treatment  professionals,  today's  young  people  can  be  dissuaded  from  going 
down  the  road  that  leads  to  hard-core  addiction.  In  fact,  those  who  reach  age  21 
without  using  drugs  almost  never  try  them  later  in  life.  Conversely,  drug  users  al- 
most always  start  young,  and  almost  invariably  by  smoking  marijuana. ^9 

An  About  Face?  With  U.S.  Army  General  Barry  McCaffrey's  appointment  as  the 
new  point  man  on  drugs,  the  President  indicated  he  was  reversing  his  decision  to 
gut  ONDCP  and  discarding  his  misguided  strategy  of  targeting  hard-core  users.  The 
editors  of  The  Washington  Post  called  the  change  an  "about  face." 

Given  the  Clinton  administration's  previous  track  record,  however,  it  remains  un- 
clear whether  Director  McCaffreys  appointment  means  a  genuine  change  in  course. 
His  is  a  managerial  position  that  accords  him  little  line  authority,  and  his  policy 
accomplishments  will  depend  largely  on  his  willingness  and  ability  to  take  on  the 
various  empires  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  This  in  turn  will  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  he  is  supported  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  early  indications  suggest  that  Director  McCaffrey  may  be  reticent 
to  test  the  President's  commitment  to  an  effective  anti-drug  strategy.  For  instance, 
McCaffrey  recently  sided  with  the  Department  of  State  in  supporting  a  determina- 
tion that  Mexico  had  "cooperated  fully  with  the  United  States  on  drug  control  mat- 
ters, even  though  the  head  of  the  DEA  objected  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had 
not  done  enough  to  warrant  that  designation.  This  determination  was  made  even 
though  the  Administration  could  have  waived  the  sanctions  that  typically  accom- 
pany decertification. 


26  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  Pulse  Check:  National  Trends  in  Drug  Abuse,  June 
1996. 

2^  For  example,  a  43  percent  increase  in  cocaine  prices  in  1990  (the  first  such  increase  in  five 
years)  paralleled  a  27  percent  reduction  in  cocaine-related  emergency  room  admissions  and 
overdoses  (the  first  such  reduction  in  12  years). 

27  Eugene  Richards,  Cocaine  True,  Cocaine  Blue  (Aperture). 

28  C.  Peter  Rydell  and  Susan  S.  Everingham,  Controlling  Cocaine:  Supply  Versus  Demand  Pro- 
grams (Santa  Monica,  Cal.:  RAND,  1994). 

29  According  to  the  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University,  12-  to 
17-year-olds  who  use  marijuana  are  85  times  more  likely  to  graduate  to  cocaine  thtm  those  who 
abstain  from  marijuana. 
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This  decision  sounds  a  disturbing  signal  about  the  degree  of  General  McCaffrey's 
leverage  on  drug  questions.  The  United  States  imports  roughly  400  tons  of  cocaine 
annually,  an  estimated  70  percent  of  it  transshipped  through  Mexico.  Yet  Mexico's 
seizures  have  slumped  to  roughly  one  twentietn  of  the  amount  passing  through 
their  country.  Arrest  figures  are  down  significantly,  and  the  former  president's 
brother,  Raul  Salinas,  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  "drug-related  charges." 
Four  Mexican  trafficking  "confederations,"  meanwhile,  operate  with  relative  impu- 
nity. But  President  Clinton's  statement  to  Congress  explained  away  Mexican  inac- 
tion on  the  peso  crisis  and  declared  weakly  that  President  Zedillo's  administration 
has  "set  the  stage  for  action  against  the  major  drug  cartels  in  Mexico."  ^o  For  too 
long,  the  U.S.  has  accepted  at  face  value  repeated  Mexican  promises  of  future  ag- 
gressive action  against  the  drug  trade.  And  for  too  long,  the  U.S.  has  allowed  the 
Mexican  government  to  escape  the  criticism  it  deserves  by  carrying  out  a  highly 
publicized  arrest,  raid  or  seizure.  The  U.S.  government  has  failed  to  apply  sustained 
pressure  for  meaningful  performance  by  the  Mexican  government  against  the  drug 
trade.  It  is  time  for  such  complacency  to  end. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  not  be  that  easy.  Thanks  to  Colombian  organizations'  prac- 
tice of  paying  smugglers  in  cocaine  and  not  in  cash,  Mexican  smuggling  rings  have 
emerged  as  a  major  force  in  the  cocaine  trade,  with  reports  of  them  dominating 
wholesale-level  cocaine  distribution  in  much  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Pursuing  the  logic  of  vertical  integration,  the  Mexicans  are  cutting  the  Co- 
lombians out  of  the  business  they  established,  purchasing  their  own  loads  of  cocaine 
in  the  Andean  source  countries.  According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Department  of 
State:  "Mexican  traffickers  who  previously  assisted  their  Colombian  counterparts  to 
move  cocaine  shipments  through  Mexico  ♦  *  *  are  now  purchasing  multi-ton  quan- 
tities of  cocaine  directly  from  producers  for  distribution  through  their  own  expand- 
ing U.S.  networks." 

Mexico  is  also  awash  in  narco-doUars,  as  traffickers  smuggle  billions  in  bulk  cur- 
rency back  out  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in  offshore  banks.  Not  known  for 
strident  statements  where  Mexico  is  concerned,  the  Department  of  State  recently 
warned  that  "[ijntemational  criminal  organizations  increasingly  look  to  Mexico's 
large,  and  largely-unregulated,  financial  sector  as  a  venue  for  laundering  vast  sums 
of  money  from  their  illegal  activities."  But  when  DEA  chief  Thomas  Constantine  re- 
cently offered  the  relatively  innocuous  (and  indisputable)  warning  that  drug  money 
is  entering  into  the  "legitimate  banking  institutions  in  Mexico,"  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment excoriated  him. 

THE  COMPONENTS  OF  A  NEW  ANTI-DRUG  POLICY 

The  President  and  Congress  can  retake  the  initiative  in  the  continuing  struggle 
against  drug  use  and  the  agents  of  the  criminal  network  that  is  exporting  poison 
into  America's  neighborhoods.  But  this  cannot  happen  without  the  full  leadership 
of  the  President  and  his  Administration.  Let  me  offer  just  six  initiatives  that  illus- 
trate what  can  and  should  be  done: 

(1)  Use  the  bully  pulpit.  When  President  George  Bush  gave  the  first  national 

f)rimetime  address  of  his  presidency,  it  was  on  the  drug  issue.  By  doing  this,  he  fol- 
owed  the  example  of  visible  and  emphatic  national  leadership  set  by  President 
Reagan  and  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan.  The  national  effort  against  drugs — carried 
on  by  parents,  young  people,  local  religious  leaders,  neighbors,  local  law  enforce- 
ment, educators,  medical  personnel,  and  local  government  officials — gains  immeas- 
urably from  strong,  visible  presidential  support.  But  it  is  weakened  considerably  by 
the  perception  of  presidential  indifference. 

(2)  Do  more  in  Latin  America.  Fighting  drugs  at  the  source  makes  sense.  Federal 
authorities  ought  to  be  going  after  the  beehive,  not  just  the  bees.  Foreign  programs 
are  also  cheap  and  effective. 

An  example:  America's  chronically  underfunded  program  in  Peru  cost  just  $16 
million  to  run  in  FY  1996.  But  targeting  even  that  meager  amount  effectively  can 
work.  The  Peruvians  have  managed  to  shoot  down  or  disable  20  trafficker  airplanes 
since  March  1,  1995.  Unfortunately  Peruvian  President  Fujimori's  aggressive  line  on 
drugs  actually  caused  President  Clinton  to  bar  Peru  from  receiving  radar  tracking 
data.  That  decision  has  badly  damaged  Peruvian-American  relations,  but  Fujimori 
has  continued  to  work  with  die  United  States,  and  much  more  can  be  done  at  very 
small  cost.  The  Peruvian  air  force  currently  uses  obsolete  A-37  jet  trainers  from  the 
1950s.  For  $50  million,  the  United  States  could  equip  the  Peruvians  with  new 


30  Memorandum  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Certifi- 
cation of  Major  Narcotics  Producing  and  Transit  Countries,  Statement  of  Explanation:  Mexico, 
March  1,  1996. 
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tracker  aircraft,  improved  night-flying  gear,  and  spare  parts.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  save  American  lives  by  helping  the  Peruvians  press  their  attack  on  traffickers. 
In  addition  to  helping  countries  like  Peru,  the  United  States  should  make  effective 
cooperation  in  fighting  drugs  one  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  Latin  na- 
tions seeking  good  diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 

(3)  Set  more  sensible  budget  priorities.  The  Department  of  Defense  today  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  only  0.3  percent  of  its  budget  on  preventing  the  inflow  of  drugs.  The 
U.S.  military  cannot  solve  the  drug  problem,  but  it  can  make  a  profound  contribu- 
tion to  cutting  the  flow  of  drugs  through  interdiction.  The  budget  needs  to  reflect 
this  national  priority. 

(4)  Reduce  marijuana  availability.  The  federal  government  urgently  needs  to  re- 
store leadership  to  the  fight  against  marijuana  production,  trafficking,  and  use.  Fed- 
eral marijuana  penalties  need  to  be  stiffened,  partly  by  eliminating  the  loophole 
that  allows  marijuana  smugglers  to  be  treated  far  more  leniently  than  marijuana 
growers.  Federal  eradication  efforts  need  to  be  reinvigorated. 

(5)  Block  lower  crack  sentences.  Last  year,  the  United  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion proposed  steep  reductions  in  sentences  for  crack  dealers.  Those  changes  were 
blocked  by  statute.  In  its  1997  amendments  cycle,  the  Sentencing  Commission  is  ex- 
pected again  to  propose  changes.  Irresponsible  public  policy  proposals  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  should  be  blocked,  and  the  Commission  should  be  barred  from 
proposing  changes  in  criminal  penalties  where  Congress  has  established  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  except  in  an  advisory  format  that  would  require  affirmative 
congressional  action  before  taking  effect. 

(6)  Stop  undercutting  those  drug  treatment  programs  that  do  work.  Taxpayers 
have  heard  the  stories  about  waiting  lists  for  drug  treatment.  Waiting  lists  are  not 
fiction — they  do  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  one  program  that  rarely  has  waiting  lists 
is  Mitch  Rosenthal's  well-regarded  Phoenix  House,  a  tough  program  where  addicts 
spend  18-24  months  literally  learning  to  live  new  hves.  Programs  like  Phoenix 
House  have  a  proven  track  record  dating  back  to  1967.  But  they  are  unpopular  with 
addicts  because,  to  quote  one  analyst,  "a  residential  program  with  constricted  free- 
dom, rigorous  rules,  and  enforced  separation  from  drugs  is  the  last  place  most  ad- 
dicts want  to  find  themselves,  at  least  initially."  ^i  Nevertheless,  these  approaches 
work.  Yet  taxpayers  today  pay  billions  of  dollars  on  drug  treatment  that  allows  the 
addicts  to  decide  for  themselves  how  rigorous  and  how  long  their  treatment  will  be. 
Not  surprisingly,  this  arrangement  does  not  work  very  well. 

In  addition,  while  many  faith-based  treatment  programs  report  remarkable  suc- 
cess with  the  addicted,  their  religious  character  usually  bars  them  from  receiving 
government  treatment  funds.  Discrimination  against  effective  religiously  based  pro- 
grams should  end.  Taxpayer  funding  for  drug  treatment  should  be  tied  strictly  to 
results,  religiously  based  programs  should  be  eligible  for  funding,  and  addicts  who 
seek  publicly  funded  treatment  should  be  required  to  enter  rigorous  programs  and 
face  real  sanctions  if  they  fail  to  complete  them. 

CONCLUSION 

The  CUnton  administration  has  a  poor  record  in  fighting  the  war  on  drugs.  Inter- 
diction efforts  and  prosecution  for  illegal  drugs  are  down,  illegal  drug  usage  and 
emergency  room  admissions  are  up,  and  there  has  been  an  absence  of  credible  presi- 
dential leadership  on  this  issue.  Part  of  the  problem  also  has  been  a  failure  in  per- 
sonnel management:  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  appoint  effective  leaders  in 
key  positions  to  articulate  and  enforce  a  strong  anti-drug  message,  as  well  as  inap- 
propriate reductions  in  staff"  at  agencies  dedicated  to  dealing  with  the  problem  on 
the  front  lines.  With  the  appointment  of  General  Barry  McCaffiey  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  this  situation  may  improve,  although  very 
little  has  changed  or  shows  signs  of  changing. 

American  taxpayers  need  and  deserve  presidential  leadership  on  this  issue.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  also  need  to  focus  federal  efforts  on  law  enforcement  and  interdic- 
tion programs  that  work,  and  fund  only  those  rehabilitation  programs  that  have  a 
track  record  of  succpss.  One  way  Congress  can  do  this  is  to  allow  funding  for  drug 
counseling  and  drug  rehabilitation  programs  provided  by  religious  organizations. 
Congress  and  the  states  also  should  undertake  a  tough  reevaluation  of  existing 
grant  recipients  to  make  sure  that  funding  is  going  to  programs  that  work  best  in 
reducing  dependency  on  illegal  drugs. 


^1  Sally  Satel,  "Yes,  Drug  Treatment  Can  Work,"  City  Journal,  Summer  1995. 
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America's  illegal  drug  problem  is  complex  and  presents  a  special  challenge  for  pol- 
icymakers in  Congress  and  the  White  House.  But  the  complexity  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  issue  are  no  excuse  for  ineffective  policy  and  a  lack  of  serious  effort. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  With  that,  we  will  adjourn  this  committee  until 
further  notice. 
[Whereupon,  at  5:20  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Additional  Submission  for  the  Record 


August  30,  1996 

TO:  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 

FROM:  Alec  Des  Roches 

RE:  Hearing  on  the  rise  of  teenage  drug  use. 

item  #1— there  are  two  major  voids  in  the  nation's  overall  drug  abuse 
prevention  efforts 

Void  A — Most  schools  do  not  run  anti-drug  use  programs  reaching  all  students 
during  the  first  week  or  first  month  of  school.  Though  this  is  the  time  when  kids 
are  making  new  friends  and  trying  to  fit  into  new  social  groups,  most  schools  make 
no  effort  to  set  the  tone  for  a  drug-free  school  year.  A  few  years  ago  I  called  the 
school  systems  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  L.A.  Unified,  D.C.,  and  Fairfax,  Mont- 
gomery, Alexandria  and  Prince  Georges  counties,  and  zero  ran  anti-drug  programs 
reaching  all  6-12th  grade  students  in  the  first  week  or  first  month  of  school. 

Void  B — There  is  no  effective  nationwide  workplace  anti-drug  communications 
program.  There  are  actually  dozens  of  programs,  however,  in  my  opinion,  all  those 
programs  combined  create  about  as  much  lifi;  as  a  Saturn  V  rocket  with  no  fuel. 
Effective  workplace  anti-drug  programs  could  play  an  important  role  in  reducing 
drug  use  by  young  adults.  Most  drug  users,  approximately  70%  of  drug  users,  have 
jobs;  as  do  most  drug  dealers.  Peers  and  bad-role  models  who  use  drugs  are  the  ones 
who  are  persuading  and  teaching  other  young  men  and  women  to  use  drugs.  Peers 
and  good  role  models  who  are  drug-free  and  motivated  on  this  issue  could  be  very 
effecting  in  persuading  current  light-to-moderate  drug  users  to  stop.  Persuading 
those  who  use  drugs  on  a  light  to  moderate  basis  to  stop  is  very  important.  It  is 
the  light  drug  user  who  becomes  the  moderate  user,  the  moderate  user  who  becomes 
the  heavy  user  and  it  is  the  heavy  user  who  becomes  the  addict. 

To  fill  these  two  voids  and  as  a  way  of  motivating  America,  I  outlined  a  program 
called  "Anti-Drug  Crusaders  Weeks"  (see  attached).  Whether  or  not  you  like  and 
agree  with  my  idea  of  how  to  address  the  voids  in  the  nation's  current  school  and 
workplace  prevention  programs  is  immaterial.  What  is  important  is  that  these  two 
voids  in  our  anti-drug  efforts  need  to  be  addressed. 

ITEM  #2 — EX-DRUG  USERS  OFTEN  MAKE  FOR  FIERCE  ANTI-DRUG  CRUSADERS 

Recently  Gen.  McCaffrey  called  on  the  nation's  50  million  ex-drug  users  to  join 
the  fight  and  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

I  use  to  use  drugs.  I  don't  any  more  but  I  use  to.  When  I  was  growing  up  all  my 
friends  used  drugs,  and  some  of  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  heroin  addicts. 
Junkies.  Then  in  the  late  1970s,  early  1980s,  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  friends 
I  had  grown  up  with  became  addicted  to  cocaine,  including  my  best  friend's  little 
brother.  1  am  a  dad,  1  know  a  lot  about  drugs  and  that  is  why  I  am  a  fierce  anti- 
drug crusader.  Attachment  #2  is  a  bunch  of  my  letters  to  the  editor  that  have  been 
published  which  demonstrate  my  commitment. 

If  we  could  persuade  and  motivate  just  5%  of  America's  50  million  ex-drug  users 
to  become  active  anti-drug  crusaders  (see  attachment  #3),  they  would  become  a  pow- 
erful force  in  promoting  and  organizing  anti-drug  efforts  at  the  local  level  . 

One  example  of  an  anti-drug  program  that  needs  more  public  support  which  ex- 
drugs  users  can  explain  better  than  most  people  is  the  Just-Say-No  program. 

(75) 
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The  first  time  I  used  drugs  was  when  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  was  about 
eight-thirty  on  a  weekend  night  and  I  was  with  a  group  of  the  guys  hanging  out 
drinking  beer  in  the  comer  of  the  athletic  field  at  the  junior  high  school.  A  guy 
named  Billy,  someone  I  barely  knew,  turned  around  and  said  "Here,  take  a  hit."  I 
said  "What  is  it?"  He  said  "Hash."  My  first  thought  of  course  was  "corned  beef 
hash?",  then  a  millisecond  went  by  and  I  realized  he  was  talking  about  the  other 
kind  of  hash.  There  was  no  Just-Say-No  program  when  I  was  13. 

That  millisecond  is  an  extremely  important  period  of  time  for  preventing  kids 
from  trying  drugs  the  first  time.  In  addition,  the  technique  of  role  pla3ang  situations 
is  an  extremely  effective  tool.  It  is  used  to  help  train  salesman,  teachers,  doctors, 
police  officers,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Just-Say-No  campaign. 

I  would  guess  about  one-third  of  the  public  supports  the  Just-Say-No  program,  an- 
other one-third  don't  understand  it,  and  the  last  third  despise  Nancy  Reagan  and 
therefore  hate  and  make  fun  of  the  Just-Say-No  program.  Those  people  who  'trash' 
the  Just-Say-No  program  because  they  dislike  Nancy  Reagan  and  dissuade  schools 
from  running  the  program  are  putting  tens-of-thousands  of  kids  at  risk.  This  is 
wrong.  Just-Say-No  is  an  effective  program  and  could  again  play  an  important  role 
in  preventing  lads  from  trying  drugs.  The  Just-Say-No  program  needs,  deserves  and 
requires  the  public  support  of  every  public  official. 

"Thank  you  for  your  time.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  if  I  can  be  of  any  service, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  (703)  323—5649. 
Sincerely, 

Alec  A.  Des  Roches. 
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